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Orissa Day Message 


of rich tradition and culture and fas contributed to the 


Orissa is the land 
of Indian civilisation that adorn the pages of history. History is 


tion and fragmentation during which period 


development 


replete with long years of subjuga 
this historic Oriya-speaking area was yeduced into a state of inertia and 


After years of struggle and sacrifice Orissa became a separate 


decadence. 
1936 fulfilling a long-cherished dream of the Oriya 


province on 1st April, 
speaking people. This significant landmark heralded a new ewakening 


among the people to face the new challenges and to rise once again to new 
heights by consolidating the values which once brought them laurels as a 


dynamic and adventurous race. 


Presently, the State is poised for a rapid economic advancement with 


dustrial projects coming up- 
ge and provided an opportunity to prove our mettle. On this 


histoiic occasion, | call upon the people of Orissa to sink all differences and 
work with deteimination and devotion for the progress and prosperity of our 
State. Hard and sincere work alone will refurbish the glory of Orissa. 


On this occasion, | Pay mY respectful homage to ihe leaders of Orissa who 


ceaselessly fought for the establishment of the State of Orissa. | Convey my 
hes to the people of Orissa on this memorable 


gigantic in This opportune moment has thrown 


new Challen 


areetings and good wis 


occasion, 


(C. M. POONACHA) 
Governor, Orissa 


Miles yet to go 


Apiil 1 is significantly known in India as ‘Orissa Day’. For on this day 
Orissa was born as a separate province. The people had 
this new sun-rise in the eastern’ sky of India. The 


from the depth of darkness is imprinted 


forty-six years ago, 
then gieeted with joy 
emergence of the Oriya nationalism 
in golden letters in the history today. 


Eversince that day, the first of April each year has been a day of memory 
the people of Orissa. Memory, because it is a day to 
those forebearers whose sacrifices, dedication 
and struggle had made a cherished dream of the Oriya people come true. 
t is also a day to renew the pledge for transforming Orissa 
India in the fields of agriculture, industry, arts and 


and resolve for 
remember with deep gratitute 


Resolve, because i 
into a leading State of 
sciences. 

is but small; there are miles yet to go. On this 


Distance traversed 
he people of Otissa to prepare themselves for 


sacred, joyous day ! appeal tot 


the journey ahead. 


$. RB. Rte 


(JANAKI BALLAV PATNAIK) 
Chief Minister, Orissa 


ENERGY CRISIS AND ITS SOLUTION 


Shri Janaki Ballav Patnaik 
Chief Minister, Orissa 


Bet at ata aaa SSE EERIE DD EE ee tector oe ie eect dere ere e aes Pees renee 


Energy crisis and environmental and 
ecological imbalance are the two dominant 
problems we face to-day. Rapid economic 
development has been responsible for 
depletion of non-renewable sources of 
energy namely coal, oil and firewood. All 
of yau know how our economy has been 
affected due to continuing increase in the 
price of oil coupled with uncertainty about 
its availability. Import of crude ail and 
Petroleum products absorbs nearly 70 per- 
Cent of our foreign exchang@ earnings and 
creates a difficult balance of payment situa- 
tion. In order to meet this grim situation 
and to achieve energy self-sufficiency, a 
major and sustained effort is needed to 
expand energy supply from indigenous 
Conventional energy sources such as_ hydro, 
coal, oil and nuclear energy and to rapidly 
develop new and renewable sources of 
energy such as solar, bio-mass, wind, etc. 
You are aware that of late there has been 
Serious emphasis at the National and State 
level to develop these sources. 


A significant feature of the Indian energy 
Scene is the important role of non- 
Commercial forms of energy namely fire- 
Wood, agricultural waste and animal dung. 
Even to-day they provide more than 40 per- 
Cent of the total energy consumed in India. 
The contribution from firewood, agricultural 
Waste and animal dung, in the total non- 
Commercial energy consumption 
Cent, 15 per cent and 20 per © 
tively, It has been estimated 
1975-76, 133 million tons of firewoo 


is 65 per 
ent respec- 
that in 
dand 


41 million tons of agricultural waste were 
used as fuel. Our rural areas are entirely 
dependent on firewood and other bio-mass 
for heating and cooking. The rapid and 
alarming depletion of forest growth isa 
natural consequence. It has created a 
difficult. environmental and ecological pro- 
blen). Use of agricultural waste for fuel 
prevents their more profitable use. Conver- 
sion of animal dung into energy by burning 
starves millions of hectares of lands of 
nutrition. In this background bio-gas 
development assumes great importance. 


We have achieved self-sufficiency in 
100d grain production which has increased 
from about 50 million tons at the time 
independence to 134 million tons to-day. 
Land being limited, the emphasis now is on 
production of more food from a diminishing 
land area to cope with our increasing 
population. Improvement of productivity is 
however now enough. Optimum utilisation 
of the entire biomass including agricultural 
waste is also important. India’s production 
statistics simply state that during 1978-79 
we produced 131 million tons ot food grains. 
This ignores the fact that the plants 
represented in the statistics produced 400 
million tons of dry matter out of which 
grains constituted 131 million tons. A part 
of the balance 270 million tons was used 
for feeding animals of as fuel, Most of 
it was wasted. Paddy can, therefore, be 
not only the source of grain, but of enriched 
straw for organising fooder banks for landless 
labour, compost for mushroom production, 


tice bran oil, deoiled bran, husk and silica 
for photo-voltaic cells. 


A similar situation of inadequate utilisation 
of the total biomass prevailed in almost all 
economic plants, farm-animals and_ fish. 
The need to foster in integrated system of 
improving the Productivity of terrestial and 
aquatic farm system on one hand and of 
linking production, processing, marketing 
and consumption on the other, will thus be 
the main challenge of the coming decades. 
The entire biomass produced should be 
utilised effectively for the preparation of 
value-added products and for extraction of 
by-products, to create gainful employment 
for landless labour families. 


It is in this context of a more effective 
utilisation of biomass, that Construction of 
bio-gas plants assumes importance. As per 
1980 projected statistics with regard to Live- 
stock Census, there are 12:5 million cattle 
and 1°3 million buffaloes in the State, i.e., in 
all 13:8 million animals. One two-cubic 
meter bio-gas plant supported by 4 animals 
will give enough thermal energy for cooking 
of a family of 4 persons. This will be 
equivalent to consumption of one quintal 
firewood every month by the family, the 
cost of which will be Rs. 25-00 per month, 
By producing the bio-gas we are not in 
any Wey reducing the utility of the cow 
dung which could be utilised as manure, 
Thus, bio-gas is Practically a free by-product 
leading to a saving of expenditure of 


Rs. 300 per year per family made possible 
by the bio-gas produced. |f the entire 
biomass of the 13:8 million animals could 
be used for producing bio-gas, the value 
will be equivarent io the firewood 
worth Rs. 100 crores per year without in 
any way reducing the value of the manure. 
If we can even achieve 10 % of this 
potential, we will help the poor rural families 
to Save something of the order of Rs. 10 
crores per year. In addition to the saving, 
we Can also conserve the scarce firewood 
as illicit felling of trees for fuel is one of 
the most serious problems we .encountet 
to-day. 


= 


Development of bio-gas is now an impor- 


tant scheme under the new 20-Point 
Programme. Bio-gas development is a 
National Project in the Central Sector, A 


’s. ! provided. 
Subsidies ang 'ncentives are available to set 


up these units. This is of particular 


relevance for meeting the decentralised 
energy requirements in rural areas, 


Stand that a design has been worked out for 
atwo cubic metre bio-gas plant at the cost 
of Rs. 3,000. The Maintenance cost is 
very little and the mechanism is simple to 
Operate. Wider acceptance of the pro- 
gramme Tequires gyeater Motivation and 
extension work. This would involve dedi- 
cated efforts of the Cfficial agency to popu- 


larise the Sche 
me through demonstratio 
and 
Other methods Of extension, ie 


THE RED BUILDING AT CUTTACK 


Hon'ble Chief Justice, 
Ranganath Misra 
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In 1803, bulk of the tracts now known 
as the State of Orissa went to the East 
India Company and in due course came 


under the administrative control of the 
Company's establishment in Bengal. Dis- 
pensation of justice in the Company's 


settlements in India was in the hands of the 
Police and Revenue Officers, particularly 
in the lower stages. In due course, 4 
superior court was established in Calcutta. 
In 1862, the High Court of Judicature at 
Fort William, Calcutta, was duly constituted. 
That court exercised territorial jurisdiction 
over not only what are Now Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa but also over territories oe 
forming part of the State of Uttar eran 
Which then used to be known as the 
Frontier Province. With the estabievmetn 
of the High Court of Judicature at Allaha Da 
Some years after, the territorial jurisdiction 
of the Calcutta High Court ceased to extend 
to the Frontier Province. A separate 
Province of Bihar and Orissa Was created in 
1911, but the Calcutta High Court 
Continued to exercise jurisdiction over the 
new Province until 1916 when the eign 
Court of Judicature at Patna came to : 
established and the new High Court - 
jurisdiction over Bihar and Orissa. e 
Indian States in the Province, howe 
Were not subject to the Patna High Cour 

jurisdiction and had their own courts. 


The officers of the East India Company sae 
Were in charge of administering law Peer 
the basic concepts of common law © el 
land into India. The personal laws 0 ri 
Hindus and Muslims who constituted eo 
of the population were interpreted 'n 
background and spirit of English common 


law and ushered the development of a 
mixed jurisprudence. As early as 1672, the 
Governor of Bombay, while inaugurating 
the Court of Judicature of Bombay, 


Stated: — 


“ Laws, though in themselves never so 
wise and pious, are but a dead letter 
and of little force except there be a 
due and impartial execution of 
them. “ 


This statement is indicative of the 


common law base of the system. 


With the advent of the Government of 
India Act of 1935, the Province of Orissa 
was separated with effect from the 1st April 
1936, but the High Court of Judicature at 
Patna continued to be the High Court for 
the Province of Orissa which had not yet 
included the Indian States. Soon after the 
creation of the Province, a demand for a 
separate High Court was voiced. The 
coalition ministry which was in office during 
the Second World War appointed a 
committee to consider the feasibility of 
setting up a Separate High Court for Orissa 
under its ReSolution, dated the 15th August, 
1942 under the Chairmanship of late Shri 
Birakishore Ray, then Advocate General of 
the Province, and the report of the 
Committee was published under Government 
Resolution dated the 27th December, 1943 
in the Orissa Gazette of December 31, 1943. 
The conclusions of the Committee were:— 


“ The Committee cannot conclude this 
report without Considering two points 
which are strictly Speaking outside 
their terms of reference. The first 


Concerns the Orissa States. It has 
long been hoped in British Orissa 
that a joint High Court might be set 
up covering both the province and 
the States. The Committee realise 
that there are constitutional difficulties 


in the way, though they feel that 
these need not be insuperable, and 
that this question is beyond the 


jurisdiction of the Provincial Govern- 
ment. Nevertheless the practical advan- 
tages of the joint High Court are so 
obvious that it must be mentioned. 
The second point is with reGard 
to the first judges of the High 
Court. They recommend the first 
three Judges should be chosen 
one from the English Bar, one from 
the Indian Bar and one from the 
Indian Civij Service. They would 
prefer that the Chief Justice should 
be a member of the English Bar. ” 


The Committee has now reached the end 
of their task. It only remains to re-state 
the conclusions which they have reached. 
They are— 

(1) That the creation of a separate High 
Court would round off the organisa- 
tion of the Province and lead to more 
speedy and convenient administra- 
tion of justice; 


(2) That the cost involved is not beyond 
the'resources of the revenue ; and 
“ (3) That the work for disposal is. suffi- 


cient to occupy a Court of the 

the Committee has suggested”. 
Though this spade work had been done, 
the address contemplated under 
229 (1) of the Government of India 
1935 could not be presented 
Governor of the Province for submis, 
His Majesty for constitution 
for Orissa until the 3rd day 
By then, under the Indian Independence Act 
of 1947 there was a Complete overhaul of the 
administrative foundation though the 
Act was still in force wit 
On 30th April, 1948, 
Notified the 
1948, the Preamble 
follows:— 

“Whereas the 

Assembly have, on 

March, 1948, prese 


type 


Section 
Act of 
to the 
Sion to 
of a High Court 
of March, 1948, 


to which 
Orissa Legislative 
the 3rq day of 
nted an Address 


to the Governor of Orissa for submis- 
sion to the Governor-General that a 
High Court be constituted for the 
Province of Orissa and the Said 
Address has been submitted to the 
Governor-General : 


Now, therefore, in exercise of 
the powers {conferred by sub-section 
(1) of section 229 of the Government 
of India Act, 1935, as adopted by the 
Indian Provisional Constitution 
(Amendment ) Order, 1948, the 
Governor-General is pleased to make 
the following order:— 


wk * * 


€ new High 


| ished aspiration of the 
People of Orissa was fulfilled. 


The Court Started workin 
to start with. 


R. L. arasimham, a 
Civil Service, 


used to be a 
Provincial Judicial 
Ubordinate Judges 
in 19 
established © High Court was 
constituting th 48, under the Letters Patent 
been ordain * Patna High Court, it had 
thai High Co vie ne or more Judges of 
Circuit site curt shall Visit Orissa to hold 
Sittings ang On the May 8,1916, the 


4 


first sitting of the Cuttack Circuit Court was 
held in the present High Court building. 
Mr. Madhu Sudan Das as President of the 
Bar Association amidst feelings of rejoicing 
and gratitude welcomed the arrangement. 
Chief Justice Chamiers in reply to the 
address of the Bar stated:— 


“You look forward to the time when 
this Circuit Court will be replaced by a 
permanent Bench of the Court. Who 
can say that will never be ? But such 
a Bench will not be constituted in the 
Near future and for the present we are 
concerned with the Circuit Court the 
tirst of its kind in India; it is somewhat 
of an experiment. A similar arrangement 
was within my experience proposed for 
another Province and was rejected as 
likely to be, unworkable. With your 
assistance only can this Circuit Court be 
a success.” 


The building which had accompanied the 
Circuit Court and hed also housed the Court 
of the District Judge and the other 
Subordinate courts became the seat of the 
High Court. 


In the Circuit Court eminent Chief 
Justices of the Patna High Court including 
Sir Edward Chamiers, Sir Dawson Miller, 
Sir Courtney-Terrell, Sir Arthur Trevor 
Harries and other eminent Judges like 
Mr. Justice B. K. Mallick, Mr. Justice Roe, 
Mr. Justice Fazi Ali (later a Judge of the 
Supreme Court and Governor of the State), 
Mr. Justice Sir C. M. Agarwala, Mr. Justice 
Dhavie, Mr. Justice Meredith, Mr. Justice 
B.P. Sinha (later Chief Justice of India) 
and Mr. Justice §. K. Das (later Judge of 
the Supreme Court) sat. Counsel of the 
eminence of Mr. Madhu Sudan Das, 
Sir Rash Behari Ghose, Sir Hassan Imam, 
Dr. D. N. Mitter, Sir Sultan Ahmad had 
frequently appeared. Some of the: Cases 
decided by the Circuit Court had received 
Celebrity, such as the adoption dispute of 
Dompara (See, Amarendra Man Singh 
Bhramarbar & another V. Sanatan Singh & 
others, A.1. R. 1933 Privy Council, 155). 
the Mangalpur case (See, Umakanta Das 
Baitiganjan Bhuyan Mahapatia V- Biswa- 
™Mbhar Das Mahapatra, A. |. R. tags Palio 
401) and the Paikpara case (See Harsamukhi 
asi v. Parsuram Bidhar and others, iW, & Ee 


1933 Patna, 74.) and were landmarks i _ 
the development of the law. Though the 
seat of the High Court was away at Patna, 
high traditions had grown in the Circuit 
Court itself and a well-developed Bar had 
also come into existence by the time the 
High Court came into existence. Therefore, 
with great enthusiasm, deep devetion to duty 
and under the able !eadership of the first 
Chief Justice B. K. Ray, the Court comme- 
nced its business and marched ahead 
performing its duties. 


At the inception, the Court had orly four 
judges. The size of the Court continued to 
be such for years. The strength increased 
to 5 and then to 6 until its sanctioned 
strength Came to be 7 permanent Judges and 
an additional judge. 


With the advent of the Constitution came 
the question of separation of Judiciary from 
the Executive. Mr. Justice R. L. Narasim- 
ham and Mr. N. Senapati, then the President 
of the Board of Revenue, became 
members of a small Committee to draw up 
the scheme of separation and with the keen 
interest taken by Mr. Justice Narasimham, 
the scheme of separation was introduced 
and became a great sucCess. 


After the re-organisation of the State 
with the merger of the Indian States, Orissa 
came to have 13 districts. Each revenue 
district, however, did not havea District 
Judge and composite districts for purposes 
of the Judiciary Continued. With the funds 
provided by the Union Governmeni for 
augmentation of the Judiciary on the basis 
of the recommendations of the Seventh 
Finance Commission, new judgeships have 
been created this year in Keonjhar and 
Kalahandi. Thus by now 12 districts out of 
13 have their independent judgeships and 
the High Court has taken steps to provide a 
court of Additional District Judge for the 
only remaining district of Phulbani. On 
principle, for every subdivision the court of 
a Subordinate Judge is being provided. 
Presenily, 19 new courts have been 
sanctioned. These will also include magisterial 
courts for the interior. With a view io 
providing cheap and quick justice in the 
rural areas inhabited by economically back- 


- ward people, the High Court and the State 
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Government have evolved a scheme and by 
"way of implementation thereof, many new 
courts are being set un. 


By now in these 44 years ofits existence, 
the High Court has 10 Chief Justices. Each 
one of the Judges who came at the time of 
its foundation in due course became its 
Chie* Justice. Mr. Justice B. Jagannadha 
DaS was elevated io the Supreme Court. 
Mr. Justice Narasimham after being Chief 
Justice in this Court for a period of 8 years 
went to Patna High Court as its Chief 
Justice. Mr. Justice Khaleel Ahmad came 
from Patna as the Chie? Justice of the Orissa 
High Court. Mr. Justice S. Barman who 
came from the Calcutta Bar succeeded 
Chief Justice Ahmad. Mr. Justice 5S. N. 
Sharkar of the Delhi High Court bacameits 
Chief Justice also for a2 period of about 2 
years. 


From the very beginning very interesting 
questions of general public importance came 
to be agitated before the High Court. Within 
a Month of its foundation, in August 1948, 
the Court was called upon to decide an 
interesting Constitutional question with 
reference to the Orissa Maintenance of 
Public Order Act. In Saradhakar Naik end 
three others v. The Kind. I.L.R. 1949, Cuttack, 
rage 1, a Special Bench of three judges 
with the Chief Justice presiding delivered an 
illuminating judgement the ratio whereof has 
held the field till now. Then came for consi- 
deration, the adminissibility of a confessional 
statement and the scope of the requirements 
of section 164 of the Code of Criminal 
Procedure. AFril Bench in the case of 
Bala Majhi v. The State of Orissa, A.LLR. 1954 
Orissa, page 168 (F. B.), very ably dealt 
with the matter. The interpretation of section 
3 of the Hindu Women’s Right to Proper 
Act of 1937 arose in the case of Radnj Be 
and another v. Bhagwan Sahu and 
A..R. 1951 Orissa, page 378 anda 
Bench of three Judges ab! 
the problem. The judge 
B. K. Ray, C.J 


ty: 
wa 
others, 
Special 
Y Srappled with 
¢ ment delivereg by 
+ IS indeed a classic One. 

In November, 1951, the Court 
upon to deal with a conte 
against the Editors and 
Eastern Times and the Py 
aspects relevant to the G 
Act of 1926 


Was Called 
mpt Proceeding 
Publishers Of the 
ajatantra, Several 


ontempt of Courts 
came up for Consideration, A 


Division Bench presided over by the Chief 
Justice reviewed several piecedents, both 
Indian and foreign, and authoritatively laid 
down the law. (The State v. The Editors and 
Publishers of Eastern Times & Prajatantra, 
A. |. R. 1952 Orissa, 318). 


In the following year* came a constitu- 
tional question for determination. This time 
challenge was to the action ot the Speaker 
of the Orissa Legislative Assembly disallow- 
ing the question of a Member. Speaker's 
immunity and the ambit of articles 194 (3) 
and 212 (2) of the Constituticn fell for 
determination in the case of Godavaris 
Misra v. Nandakishore Das, A. I. R. 1953, 
Orissa, 111. The problem was novel, but 
the Court tackled the Matter with ability. 


In November, 1957, the Court was called 
upon to decide the ambit of Section 714 
ot the Hindu Succession Act cf 1956. 
A Division Bench differed from the Patna 
and the Madhya Pradesh High Courts and 
took an independent viey, 


v about the scope 
of Section 14 of the Act (Sansir Patelin 


and another y, Satyabati Naikanj and 
another, A. |. R. 1958 Orissa 1975). The 
view of this Court 


ultimately prevailed 
after being aPProved’ by the Supreme Court, 


In Nitya Ranjan Bohidar v. 
A. |. R. 1962 Orissa, 1978, 
a Government setvant f 


The State, 
the right of 
acing a disciplinary 
nied by a lawyer 
Consideration. A Division 
Court with the Chief Justice 
© the occasion by declaring 
& that where the Prosecu- 
ented by an officer versed 
acquainted with the technical 
delinquent — Government 
entitled io representation 


Presiding rose ¢ 
the law to b 
tion Was repres 
in law and 
Procedure 

Seivant was also 
through a lawyay. 


When on the Svening of 9th January: 
1971, ihe Governor accepted the resigna- 
tlon Of the Coalition Ministry withcut 
making any alternative atrangement, disput? 
Se, 1S the validity of the Panchayat 
Sar ‘ect! eld on 10th January, 1971. 
Was examined in the cas? 
of Golak Behari Vv. State of hin A. |. R: 
Ee eR le Sida Biker Beralel 
as Court analysed — the intricate eg! 
Westion and took the view that sinc? 


the election was held under the statutory 
provision and it was not a case related 
to the executive functioning of the Governo!, 
the election was not open to challenge 
merely on the ground that thera was no 
cabinet functioning on the date of the 
election. 


8 young men were convicted for 
contempt of the Orissa Legislative Assembly 
znd were sent to jail. They applied for 
a writ of Habeas Corpus. The High Court 
in Susanta Kumar Chand v. The Speaker 
of the Orissa Legislative Assembly and 
another, A. |. R. 1973 Orissa, 111, ruied 
that Legislative Assembly was not entitled 
to continue the detention after it was 
prorogued. 


Challenge tc the Orissa Land Reforms 
Act, was raised in Bhikari Sahu v. State 
of Orissa and others, |. L. R. 1975 Cuttack, 
843. The Court looked at the question 
in a pragmatic way keeping the precedents 
in view and upheld the vires of the statute. 


Though the size of the Courtis rather small, 
questions of public importance have often 
arisen for determination. The problems that 
have come before the Court are often 
of novel character and certain disputes 
for the first time have been raised In 
this Court. The Court has followed the 
Quideline indicated by the Supreme Court 
that the main functions of the Judiciary 
are:— 

(4) It is a balancing wheel of the 
Federation; 
(if) \t keeps equilibrium between 
fundamental rights and principles 
of social justice; 


e authorities func- 


t keeps all th 
: thin bounds, 


tioning in the State wi 


(iv) It controls the Administrative 


Tribunals ; and 


(v) It decides disputes 
State end tha people. 


(iii) 


between the 


Judicial review is an_ integral part of 
the rule of law for without that power 
it is not possible for the judiciary to 
discharge the said onerous duties. 


Roscoe Pound once pointed out :— 


“Law must be stable and yet it Can not 
stand still’. 


Frankfurter, J. added:— 
“No Court can make time stand still’. 


Justice Holmes in his famous took “The 
Common Law” has written:— 

“The truth is that the law is always 

approaching and = never reaching 


consistency; ii is for ever adopting 
new principles from life at One end, 
and it always retains old one from the 
hostile at the other which have not 
yet been absorbed or sloughed off. 
It would become entirely Consistent 
only when it Ceases to grow”. 


The working of the Orissa High Court 
indicates that these high principles have 
not been forgotten. Every Judge that has 
sat On the sacred chair has not forgotten 
what Bronson, J. observed in Pierce V. 
Delameter, 1847 (3) AMY, 18:— 


“& Judge ought to be wise enough 
to know ihat he is fallible and, 
therefore, ever ready io learn; great 
and honest enough to discard all 
mere pride of opinion and_ follow 
truth wherever it may lead; and 
courageous enough to acknowledge his 
errors”. 


Occasionally what Lord Denning M. R. 
indicated in his Foreward to Dhavan’s 
“Supreme Court of Indie” has also been 
experimented. 


“Law does not stand still. It moves 
continually. Once this is recognised, 
then the task of the Judge is put on 
a higher plane. He must consciously 
seek to mould the !aw so as to serve 
the needs of the time. He must not 
be mere mechenic, a mere working 
mason laying brick on brick without 
thought to the overall design. He 
must be an architect thinking of the 
structure as a whole pbuilding for 
society, a system of law which is 
strong, durable and just. It is on his 
work that a civilised society itself 
depends”. 


The Court continues to serve society as 
a unique instrumentality seeking no publicity 
for its activities end every Judge who has 
manned the Caurt has remembered , his oath 
of Office that ‘He will uphold the sovereig- 
nity snd integrity of India; that he will duly 
and faithfully and to the best of his ability, 
knowledge and judgement perform the 
duties of his office without fear or favour, 
affection or il! will and that he will uphold 
the Constitution and the laws”. Those 
within the frame work of the system and the 
onlookers in the society must remember 
What Dantile Webster said in the fundral 


oration on Mr. Justice Story more than a 
century Dack:— 


“Justice, sir, is the great interest of man 

on earth. It is the ligament which 
holds civilised beings and civilised 
Nations _— together. Wherever her 
temple stands and so long as it is 
Hon‘ble Chief *Justice, 


Orissa High Court, Cuttack 


duly honoured, there is a foundation 
for social security, general happiness 
and the improvement and progress of 
our race. And whoever labours on 
this edifice with usefulness and 
distinction, whoever Clears its founda- 
tions, strengthens its pillars, adorns 
its entablatures or Contributes to raise 
its august dome still higher in the 
skies, connects himself in name end 
fame and Character with that which is 


and must be as durable as the frame 
of human society”. 


_ Let us all hope and pray that this great 
institution shall continue to serve the society 
and thereby fulfil the aspiration of the 
people. Let every one realize that the 
High Court iS a sOcial institution for the 
Protection of the people and its doors are 


Open to every one—whether rich or 
Poor. 


THE MILK OF HUMAN KINDNESS 


Colour Scheme—Bright wheat colour’ with the shades of lily and pomegranate comprise the 
scheme of colour. 

The Image—tt is the picture of the ancient matrix bathed in the divine shower of love, grace and 

affection. This vast human race is only her family of sons, daughters, grandsons 

and great-grandsons. The matrix is full of this milk and is beaming. The picture 

endeavours to catch her jubilating soul. 


Man alone has consciously struggled to transcend himself. Transcending is @ 
way of leaping beyond the limits of one’s self. By kindness and love he grows 
beyond the brim to receive another in his arms. ‘The other’ by its nature, is ex- 
Clusive and alien. Even after centuries of efforts, no ome has, so far succeeded in 
Owning another as his extended-self totally and naturally. Beligions, philosophies and 
Cultures have laid down numerous codes of Conduct to scale over this dividing 
wall. But it has not been so far possible to live all those Codes in actual life. 


Orly along one way, there seems to be some hope. This transcendence has 
been happening very naturally in the candid and transparent love of a mother. The 
other forms of human love may be resting on some kind of logic, some expecta- 
tions, but there is No alternative to the love of a mother. That alone has been 
supporting this entire stream of life. In the wonderoUs process of Creation, this is 
the fundamental first-hymn—this spontaneous oozing of milk. : 


To the extent man becomes malleable, forgiving, compassionate, kind and loving; 
to the same extent, this secret spring of foaming milk wells up in -him and makes 
him smooth, soft and sweet. ; i 


Micecpisemon and) God’ have, ell) alike, peer fostered by this milk. To receive a- 
bird returning tired after many 4 battle in the stormy nights at.sea, it has been 
“waiting like a nest. It has nursed all wounds, has pardoned all offences, contained 
all sufferings. It is all-forgiving like the earth. It is the mother laden with “sweet 
f all affection, mercy and kindness. In her eyes,’ we are : 
stepping into the forbidden land and Causing 

is her family of children. ee 


leaves—the personification © 
all a band’of blundering children always 
great grief to ourselves. The entire mankind 


ve all the venom from our blood, may she a Se 


May ‘her stream of milk remo 

ON us the gift of looking softly. may We transcend ourselves effortlessly end accept 
one another ‘like innoCent children, may there be a sunrise in our awareness and 
the earth blossdm. forth into flowers 4 sige 
dreams. They have remained as dreams for all these ages. For how many more 


ages shall they remain as such—only as distant unapproachable, unreal smoke-stuff 2? 


~The painting and the write-up by Shri Chandrasekhar_Rath. _ 
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THE SPIRIT OF VIOLENCE 


Shri Chandrasekhar Rath 


Colour Scheme—Flaming crimson and yellow combine with bitumen black and bone-white 
flakes to make this picture. 


The Image—The animal in main is always strong, wild and violent, 


this violence, in the form of a youth roaring in anger. The ti 
the white denture tesembling that of an animal, low for 
arrogance, thick bullish neck for brute forc: 


comprise 
lovascto live violently atthe cost of others. 


Self-preservation is the first urge of a living being. 
to a struggle for existence, and preservation of one’s self to 
Graded according to physical prowess, they fall 
the hunted. Resistance of the weak Calls for 
living normally ends upin a Violent death. Vi 
a Necessity, a Compulsive natural force. 


Living> thereby is reduced 
the cancellation of others, 
into two Categories—the hunter and 
the violence of the stron 


9g: Violent 
olence, 


is an instinct ‘with an animal— 


But for man violence is an anachroni 
animal, for hundreds of centuries but the. 


It bristles out quite often not so muc 


: h for self- 
Human violence 


is ostentatious, exhibitionistic 
sheer pleasure of it, burns the 


A violent man excels a violent ani, 


spree of violence. 
Man alone kills for the 
acks a 
mal even ir, ity. | Sarin for, sex: 


Man is a mixed Creature. 
loving demigod that is slow 
hours of the day as well 


is 
Violence is no 


Principle of. life. 
anachronism. 


'S a hangover, a 


Kind of Stupidity, an 


Coconut Cultivation 
in Orissa 


Shri Basudev Mohapatra 
Minister 
Agriculture & Co-operation, Orissa 


mBaeqweaa a q]q wa q2oo @owZooe eo O12e2@Wosqoo 


Coconut is a household name in Orissa. 
Not only is the fruit used on auspicious 
occasions but also different parts of the 
Plant as well as the fruits are put 
to a varieties of uses in the household. An 
average temperature of 27 degree centi- 
Grade is ideal for growth of coconut. Due 
to the availability of right type of agrocli- 
mate, the entire coastline of State spreading 
Over about 560 Kms. is ideal for coconut 
Plantation. Qut of total area of 1,49,908 
hectares under fruits in the State, coconut 
Sccupies 16,771 hectares with an annual 
Production of about 73 million tons. On 
@ccount of most favourable growing condi- 
tions the majority of coconut plantations 
afe located in the four coastal districts of 
Cuttack, Puri, Ganjam and Balasore. The 
districtwige area and production of coconut 
'S given below: 


Name of the Area Production 
districts (Hect,) (000) 
Balasore 1.900 5,140 
Balangir 256 510 
Cuttack 4,331 47,324 
Dhenkanal 470 1,645 


Narne of the Area Production 
districts (Hect.) (000°) 
Ganjam 2,013 6,039 
Kalahandi 130 260 
Keonjhar 150 310 
Koraput 200 575 
Mayurbhanj .. 250 625 
Phulbani 180 260 
Puri 6,571 39,426 
Sambalpur 120 374 
Sundargarh .. 100 226 


Normally coconut planting is done around 
the homestead lands which are not subjected 
to inundation by flood water, a feature 
very common in the coastal districts. Recent 
technology has shown that the cultivation 
of coconut can also be extended to other 
areas such as on the bunds of paddy field, 
in canal embankments, as well as in back- 
water areas. This has opened up a tremen- 
dous potential for expansion of coconut 
cultivation in the State. 


There are vast stretches of Government 
land lying waste. It has been estimated 
that in the coastal districts about 30,000 ha. 
of such barren and waste land could be 
easily brought under coconut in addition 
to 1,60,000 ha. private land which has 
been identified as suitable for coconut 
plantation. In the non-conventional area 
of interior districts, 10,000 ha. of private 
land can be used for coconut. Thus, there 
is scope to plant 2 lakh hectares in this 
way. 


About decade back a small experiment 
was made in a few kilometers of canal 
embankment by planting coconut seedlings. 
It was noticed that not only the palms 
grew well but they also came to fruiting 
earlier. Majority of palms flowered in 5th 
and 6th year. Basing on this experience, 
a bigger programme was formulated. 


In the State, there isa total length of 
10,248 Kms. of canal system out of which 
80 per cent Can be put under coconut. 
Depending on the width of the canal 
either single row or double rows of palms 
can be planted on either side with a 
spacing of 6°5 meters between plants. Canal 
embankments have, thus, a capacity to 
accommodate 35 lakhs palms out of which 
only 0°67 lakh has been planted. A scheme 
has been proposed to the Central Coconut 
Board for planting 36 lakhs in three 
years. 


In addition, Government have also esti- 
mated the prospect of plantation along 
flood protection embankments, drainage 
channels, road sides, and the Paddy field 
bunds, etc. Together, they will 
modate about 30 lakh palms. The mai 
of plantation prospect can be 
visualised from these. 


accom- 
nitude 
easily 


Cocount is widely adopted for 
stead and backyard Plantations, 
most of the existing plantati 

ions are 
around the homesteads. Recently a ss 
has been taken u oe 


home- 
In fact, 


Pp for planting 5 


‘ I co 

Palms in the backyards of one Wen, ; 
family. There is a Programme to i : 
about 1:8 lakhs plants oe 


by the i 
Monsoon. It is hoped that ‘alsa 
attain full bearing Stage, t 
get an annual income of 


from this source which will be a substantial 
augmentation. 


Climbing the trees to pluck cocount fruits 
is a special skill which is done by the Hati- 
jan and landless persons. With increase !n 
coconut plantation it will provide good 
income to these persons. Each plant will 
contribute about Rs. 10 annually towards 
this or about Rs. 2,000 for each hectare. 


Sale of green coconut and coconut 
employs large number of people in loading, 
carting and sale in the market place. Several 
side industries, such as rope making, -matt- 
ress, Carpet, toys, etc. will also spring UP 


as a result of increased coconut planta- 
tion. 


According to Government programme, the 
plantations raised in Government waste 
lands and canal embankment will be leased 
Out to the landless and marginal farmers 


to provide an income of Rs. 1,000 annually 
Per family. 


Availability of quality seed material is the 
major constraint in coconut extension. Two 
things are involved in this process, getting 
a good seed-nut and producing a desirable 
Seedling. The Directorate of Horticulture 
has surveyed Some of the major coconut 
growing areas in the coastal district and 
has identified large number 
mother palms as a source of good seed 
material. The criteria fixed for such plants 
isa minimum of 80 fruits per year with 
desirable fruit and growth Characters. 
Suitably trained persons are Posted 1° 
Pluck the seed-nuts directly from the mother 
palm and procure them for the nursery by 
Paying a premium to the Owner, Pre-potent 


palms have also been identified ; 
entified in Govern- 
ment plantations, 


of pre-potent 


To raise Seedlings under expert supervision 
Government have 28 coconut nurseries 
These he Directorate of Horticulture 

Se nurseries are spread throughout the 
State keeping in view the local requit@ 
Heke of seedlings, During the current ye 

was a target to procure 8 /4 


stad Which has already been achieve? 
in they are being planted in the nursetl 


raising Seedlings 
mately utiliseq for pl 
ment Programme, 


. . I? 
which will be ja 
anting as per Gove" 
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In addition to the usual tall palms a 
line of dwarf coconuts have been evolved. 
It has further been seen that by hybridising 
Tall and Dwarf coconut the resulting 
seed-nuts attain a better production capacity 
due to hybrid vigour. Attempts are being 
made to produce large number of hybrid 
seed-nuts for etxending plantation. As a 
source of hybrid parent material a nursery- 
cum-plantation has been established at 
Konark. Since the present population of 
dwarf parents is not adequate, arrange- 
ment has been made with the Central Plan- 
tation Crops Research Institute to collect 
pollen grains of dwarf coconut from them. 
Artificial hybridising of tall with the dwarf 
palms is being done in different Govern- 
ment farms for production of hybrid 
seed-nuts. 


Experimental findings and observations 
have shown that by adopting scientific 
package of practices, the productivity of 
plantations can be improved. By adopting 
scientific practices the existing production 
can be doubled. According to the availa- 
ble statistics, the average number of 
seed-nuts obtained annually from one plant 
is only 25 whereas in scientifically 
managed plantations the average number 
varies from 60 to 80. Adequate and timely 
manuring, proper spacing, orchard culture 


and protection against pests and diseases 
Can raise the production level substantially. 
To demonstrate this effect a number of 
demonstrations have been planned in 
potential coconut growing areas. During 
the current year there is provision for 
120 such demonstrations. 


There is a coconut station at Sakhigopal 
where a number of exotic varieties have 
been collected and observed for their per- 
formance. These varieties as well as the 
local elites are being grown and trials are 
conducted on different aspects. 


Black headed caterpillar is a serious 
menace in the coconut plantations. It is 
found very difficult to control them by 
spraying Chemicals. Therefore, a biological 
laboratory has been established in’ which 
parasite insects are bred. . Whenever the 
attack of black headed caterpillar is 
reported in the field, these parasites are 
released in the affected palms. The parasites 
climb up the tree and destroy the harm- 
ful insects. This programme has_ been very 
successful and it is proposed to expand 
this programme in future. 


For undertaking all these activities technical 
supervision by qualified staff is provided 
by the extension staff of the Directorate 
of Horticulture. 
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We shine in the glory of our Forests 


illuiraeclil O 


lea 
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The glory that is Orissa, had emerged from the depths of the ‘mighty forests. 
And so did we, in the year 1962 as_ the Nation’ 
Corporation. Since then, our rise 
meteoratic. 


S first ever public sector Forest 
in the State’s sky of prosperity has been 
Like the growth of a tiny seed to a lofty tree, the Corporation from a 
humble beginning in 1962-63 with sale turn over of a paltry Rs. 16 lakhs has now 
assumed enormous Proportions generating a sale turn over e 


This will cross Rs. 50 crores next,year. We now*operate'fat a production level of 


2,30,00 m* of timber, 3,45,000 m3 fuelwood and market 4,00,000 quintals of Beedi 
‘ leaves. Our annual contribution to the axchequer in shape of 
over Rs. 20 crores. 


xCeeding Rs. 40 crores. 


Toyalty along is 
valued at Rs. 7 


D., Port Trusts 
We have embanked upon a massive 


We supply 4 lakh sleepers to the Railways 
crores and timbers to Coalfields, Ordnance Factories, D.G.s. & 
anda multiplicity of Industries every year. 
plantation project covering 14,000 hectare 
establishing many forest based industries. 
distinct mark in the socio-economic develop 
whole. 


Ss of Cashew and a programme for 
In the process, We have Carved-out a 
ment of the State and the Nation as a 


But that is not the whole story. 


We derive our strength from the Adivasis and back 
our torests. In execution of our task we provide e 
persons. The bulk 


ward classes who inhabit 
mPloyment to over 2 lakh 


of them are these denizens of the forests, 


Our motto is to 
Protect and develop the total forest &Co-system, of whi 


ch they are an integral part. 


Our bondage with them is indivisible inseparable, 


For d_tails please contact : 


THE ORISSA FOREST CORPORATION LIMITED 


(A Government of Orissa Undertaking ) 
SATYANAGAR, BHUBANESWarR 


GRAM : FORESTCORP 


PHONE: 5108 
: 6 
TELEX : 0675-240 ‘ PABX 
51269 | 
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Micarai resouices have played an impo!- 
tant role in the sustenance end growth | of 
human society since the dawn of civilisation. 
The economic strength of different nations 
has been largely dependent on the utilisation 
of minerals and metals. Nature has not 
distributed the mineral resources evenly In 
the earth’s crust. Therefore, certain counties 
Possess different varieties of minerals and 
ores in relative abundance while other 
Countries are not so fortunate. The mineral 
resources contained in our planet are finite 
and there has to be a limit about their 
availability. Therefore, the lie period of 
ach mineral will depend on how and to 
what extent we consume it. For example, if 
all the countries in the world start consum!ns 
Minerals at the same rate as U. S. Av the 
limited resources of our planet perhaps would 

© exhausted during our lifetime. rowever, 
the likelihood of this materialising during 
the next 50 years seems remote. 


The world populations is increasing at 2 
Very fast rate. The per capita consumptien 
Of minerals in the underdeveloped ar 
developed countries is on the rise. bla : 
NO sign of levelling of in the consumpro 
Patterns in the developing countries. if . 

€se parameters run parallel and a’ an 
©ontrolled, the world is destined t0 — t 
“tious situation in no distant future ! 


SYoSS ESSENSE Ag EINE 9 SBE EER OE OSTA SS 


Future of Minerals 


Shri B. K. Biswal 


Minister of State 
Works, Housing & Urban Development 
and Mining & Geology, Orissa 


should be the concern of everyone connec- 
ted with mineral administration to ponder 


over such a situation. 


The need for protection of environment, 
prevention of pollution and maintenance of 
ecologica! balance will put certain cons- 
traints in the development Of mineral based 
industries during the coming years. There 
will be a sharp increase in the demand for 
energy in the years to come Considering the 
increase in population, development of 
mineral and metal based industries and 
electrification of our railways, villages and 
highways. Fortunately. India is endowed 
with vast resources Of power grade Coal, 
which can be transformed into electrical 
energy to Meet the needs of the country for 
at least a century. The other important 
aspects which are relevant are desirability of 
recycling, Conservation, and utilisation of 
lower ‘grades of ores. In other words, 
we have to aim at complete utilisation of a 
mineral prospect with minimum wastage. 


This should be our goal. 


Orissa is considered to be potentially one 
of the richest States in the country because 
of its huge mineral resources. The State has 
one-third of the country’s total resources of 
iron ore, 40 per cent of manganese, 90 per 
cent of chromite and almost inexhaustible 
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reserves of beuxite, dolomite, coal and 
mineral sands. But the actual raising is 
hardly 5 per cent of the total mineral 
production of the country. 


There has not been any increasein the 
production of mineral during the last five 
years. This has happened because the 
export of iron ore instead of picking up, 
is on the decline. The much expected spurt 
in production of coal has not materialised 
and a number of important minerals and 
ores like nickel, vanadium, bauxite have 
remained unutilised so far. Our concern 
therefore is how to bring about an appre- 
ciable step-up in exploitation of mineral 
resources which we have in abundance. 


14. 


A congenial industria! climate now prevails 
in the State. With the establishment of an 
Iron & Steel Plant at Daitari, Charge 
Chrome Plants, Sponge Iron, Alumina and 
Aluminium, Thermal Power, Refactory and 
Cement Plants about which work has 
commenced, it is expected that before the 
end of this decade, production of minerals 
will be doubled. Our efforts in the fields of 
exploration, utilisation of lower grades of 
ore, utilisation of waste, recycling of the 
rejects of metallurgical plants should continue 
to keep pace with the increasing use of 
mineral resource of our State. The organisa- 
tlons associated with these tasks should 


augment their efforts and initiative in these 
directions, 


Some Witat Sectors Necd Additional Gunds 


~SPowoePowy oo 


States maintaining exemplary financial 
discipline and at the same time executing 
development programmes satisfactorily 
need be rewarded in the shape of adequate 
Central assistance commensurate with their 
8€nuine development needs. Public expen- 
diture in Orissa has been well within the 
financial discipline of a well governed 
administration. The tempo of development 
activity in the current year has been much 
etter compared to the peiformance in the 
Past. Yet the State Plan being linked to 
the resources of the State, some of the 
Sectors vital to the State's development 
are in need of additional funds. 


a ais present favourable climate for indust- 
Sation has led to an upsurge of entrepre- 
Neurship in the State. During the last 18 
this requirement of additional power has 
Sone up to about 120 MW which is about 
‘5 per cent of the average generation of the 
ia We are trying to expedite the ee 
thom. of power projects both hydro 2°" 
tie which will add to the installed ae 
Sin y 550 MW during the Sixth - 
ae the demand for additional power y 
the; af the Sixth Plan will be very i 
tall o Urgent reed for adding to the ne 
ty Capacity. In this context, Centra 
sone ett may expeditiously take up the 
& thermal unit at Talcher. As 4 mattet 
urege Central Government should ence” 
Cred;,< lmkey power stations on oreig 
Its Outside Plan. 
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Shri J. B. Patnaik 
Chief Minister, Orissa 


The population of Harijans and Tribals 
constitutes about 40 per cent of the Siate’s 
total poputation which is the highest in the 
country. Government of India are anxious 
that 50 per cent of these families are assisted 
suitably to raise their income substantially 
during the Sixth Plan. The State Govern- 
ment have pooled their resources out of 
the programmes ci Integrated Rural Deve- 
lopment (IRD), Economic Rehabilitation of 
Rural Poor (ERRP); and Special Central 
Assistance. However, this is not adequate 
in view of the small plan size of the State. 
Since pooled resources now available are 
not adequate, special allocation of Central 
assistance should be mede available. His- 
tarically the level of literacy among the 
Harijans and Tribals has been low. This 
is as low as about 8 per cent in some iribal 
pockets as against 50—55 per cent in some 
of the advanced areas of the State. To. 
remedy this situation, ihe State Govern- 
ment are creating residential facilities in the 
Primary Schools at the rate of one in every 
Grama Penchayat in the tibal sub-plan 


ar@a. 


Out of the ultimate irrigation potential of 
59 lakh hectares which can be created 
in the State, only about 20 per cent has 
achieved so fat. Emphasis has, 


been 

therefore, been given in the Sixth Plan 
to complete as many of the ongoing 
projects as possible. The Sixth Plan 
programme is to create a potential of 
6 lakh hectares. The State’s existing 


infrastructure can handle a larger programme, 
but funds have been a constraint. The 
power portion of the two ongoing 
multi-purpose projects Namely, Upper Kolab 
and Rengali will be completed during the 
Sixth Pan whereas irrigation potential of 
these projects (2:5 lakas hectares) will remain 
to be exploited mainly due to paucity of 
funds. In the national interest, therefore, 
it is necessary that these Projects create 


reasonable irrigation potential during the 
Sixth Plan. 


Harnessing of the interstate river 
Subarnarekha has been taken up by a 
Joint Control Board of the Governments of 
Bihar and Orissa. This Project will irrigate 
a vast tract of tribal concentration in 
Chotnagpur in Bihar and Mayurbhanj 
district in Orissa. In view of the fact that 
this project would transform the economy 
of a predominantly tribal area, Central 
Government might take up the execution of 
this project in the Central sector to ensure 
its expeditious Completion. 


The Banks have a crucial role in the 
implementation of various development 
Programmes including the poverty ameliora- 
tion programmes. The present flow of 
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for augmenting Plan size. 


Credit in-the State for IRD programme is 
only about one-third of the requirement. 
The per capita Bank credit in Orissa is 
only Rs. 111 as against the all-India average 
of Rs. 450. Population being served at 
Present by a Branch of Commercial Bank 
in the State is 22,000 as against the all- 
India average of 17,000. There is need 
to evolve a suitable modality for an equitable 
development of the banking infrastructure 
as well as deployment of Bank credit. 


According to the present policy more 


than half of the State is not eligible for 
declaration as 


industrially backward. 
The recommendations of the Sivaraman 
Committee provide a More rational and 


realistic approach. These recommendations 
may be accepted in order that balanced and 
equitable disposal of industrial development 
can take place. 

States like Orissa 


in Family Planning 
encouraged by 


with good performance 
Programme, should be 
extra Central assistance 


(Summary of Orissa Chief Minister’s 
speech in the National Development Council 
Meeting held on March 14, 1982). 


A Forgotten Empire 
and its Art Sublime 


= 22a oqo 2 ee.) =2]o oq Gao ooe => 


Mundane empires fall and pass into 
oblivion, but art survives at places through 
ravages of time to represent those fallen 
Powers, Dumb and mute witnesses of bygone 
sues, the manifestations of that art, in their 
varied form, try to utter a language which 
can be understood only in a clearer perspec- 
tive of history. 


From very early times there flourished a 
Political empire on the eastern seaboard of 
India till its fallin the sixteenth century. 
Through ups and downs, changes of dynasties 
and gcvernments, through political vicissi- 
tudes and variations in size, it nevertheless 
Maintained a distinctive identity; fitst as a 
link between the North and the South, and 
Secondly as the gateway of India for further 
Asia across the Indian Ocean. Passing under 
the grandiose name of Kalinga, and through 

ifferent epoch, thai empire left for posterity 
an artistic heritage of incalculable significance 
'n the shape of countless temples and 
Majestic monuments, superb sculptures and 


®xquisitely beautiful images. The aed 
Complexes of Bhubaneswar, Puri, and Konar 
Kalingan 


r 
€present some such legacies of the 
Past. 


sie both in the enormity of aad 
. artistic exuberance on their stony sur ‘ 
Me of these great temples are consideret 
the finest specimens of Hindu art and archi- 
Palen the modern mind is perplexed it 
a of their being, namely, the With 

Presentations on their beautiful bodies: i 


© Age of Faith gone for ever it is impossible 
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Dr. Manmath Nath Das 
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to catch the spiritual message which the 
gods and goddesses of other divine 
figures on the bodies of the temples impart 
to mankind, but the erotic and amorous 
scenes at once catch the attention of the 
rrodern observers to piovoke their thought 
if a place of God should have at all contained 


such abominable art ! 


And, therefore, one feels free to surmise 
his own conclusions regarding the causes of 
such depictions as well as the effects. One 
such cause is said to be the artist’s attempt 
to depict the actual sex-life as prevalent in 
the then society. The obvious effect there- 
fore, appears to be that a martial race like 
the ancient Kalingans declined and collapsed 
because of excessive sexuality. In other 
words, erotic sculptures represent social 
eroticism, the latter having ended in 


disastrous consequences. — 


Are these notions any Where nearer Truth 
or History ? 


The Kalingans were a great people from 
the dawn of history. The Jaina and Buddhist 
e copious references to their 
land both in religious and political contexts. 
When  Chandragupta Maurya conquered 
territories from the borders of Persia to river 
Brahmaputra, and from the Hindukush to the 
far south in his attempts to unite India, the 
Greek Ambassador to his court, Megasthenes, 
observed the power of independent Kalinga 
so near to the Maurya Empire. The Greak 
sources contained references tothe army of 


literature mad 


Kalinga because of which that “country has 
never been conquered by any foreign king’” 
and further that the Kalinga elephant force 
caused fear in the mind of other nations 
(vide Megasthenes by Mc Crindle). Son of 
Chandragupta, Bindusara, did not attempt 
to conquer Kalinga even though he declared 
himself Amtiraghata or the Slayer of the 
Foes. When the third Maurya Emperor Asoka 
invaded Kalinga with the might of an all 
India empire, he had to fight one of the 
bloodiest battles of ancient history. In his 
Own description: “One hundred and fifty 
thousand were thereform Capiured, one 
hundred thousand were there slain, and 
many times as many died’. If casualities 
alone ran into three to four lakhs, the size 
of the Kalinga army was formidable indeed. 
The war ended in a. result of great benefit 
for the whole mankind. The conquered 
Kalinga conquered her conqueror and 
Asoka gave up war to. champion peace in 
and outside India. 


Soon after Asoka Kalinga became inde- 
pendent under the Aira Mahamegha Vahara 
dynasty, and one of its emperors, Kharavela, 
conquered territories from Mathura to 
Kumatika. Under other dynasties like Mathura 
and Sailodbhava, the Kalingans enjoyed wide 
political and maritime power, much so that by 
eighth cenury A. D. the scionsof the Sailod- 
bhavas established a far flung empire in 

* Suvarnadwipa, famous as the Sailendra 
Empire. The whole Indonesian World was 
known to foreigners at that time as ‘Kalinga’, 
signifying the Kalinga origin of that power 
which lasted for two centuries. 


Other powerful dynasties such 
Bhauma Kara and Soma Vamsi, fo 
the.Gangas and the Soryas rose j 
sion to uphold the legacies of mil 
imperial power. |t was 


as 
llowed by 
n succes- 


arts mple of Li i 
with innumerable edifices none yal 
Temple of Jagannath at Py; 

Url, and final 
the Sun Temple of Konark maked the i 
watermark of those activiti a 
the culmination of artistic 


; » SCul 
architectual creativity of Ulptural and 
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between the 8th andthe 13th century. This 
great monument, known to the western 
world as the Black Pagoda, was constructed 
by the Ganga Emperor Narasimha Deva 
who ruled his empire extending from river 
Ganges to Godavari from 1238 to 1264 A.D. 


Konark was the last of the great Kalingan 


Temples, a veritable wonder, but full of 
erotic sculpture. 


With the main temple broken, and. the 
Crownless Mukhasala_ in ruins, it drew the 
attention of modern Orissa‘s British admini- 
Strators quite late, and when jin 1858, a 
Commissioner named G. F. Cockburn saw it, 
he rejoiced at its dilapidation and wrote to 
his superiors : “The beastly representations 
with which it is Covered makes it, | think, 
very desirable that the whole of the 
remaining building should be levelled with 
the ground”. He did not, as he could not 
appreciate the other aspects of the 
abundant art which Konarak displayed. 


Konark survived that Commissioner’s 
wrathful suggestion. But, tragically enough, 
its erotic sculptures attracted greater atten- 
tlon than its other decorative Schemes. 
W. W. Hunter could net forget, “the Passio- 


nate sculpiure of that famous shr 


i ine’, and 
erch Brown saw through them “Maithuna 
movement obtaining “a firm hold ona 


Considerable Section of 


the community” of 
that time, ise 


to suggest. “It is 


Id heir 
politica] Strength as the 
empire of India. 


Subcontinent 


military vigour and 
last great Hindu 
While the whole of the 
to Muslim 
ai ; of ancient 
with oF Sa their independent existence 
— and across ater 
UNParallelled in nile” 
two hund after 

Kon ndred years 
ark, a ruler Of the Surya dynasty name 
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Kapilendra Deva fought successive wars 
against his formidable neighbours such as 
Bengal Sultan, Bahmani Kingdom and Vijay 
Nagar Empire and occupying good portions 
of their territories, ruled over an empire 
extending from the river Ganges in the north 
to the river Kaveri in the south. It is 
Qathered from the accounts of the con- 
temporary Muslim historians how the 
Bahmani Sultat trembled to calculate the 
elephant force of the invader standing. at 
two hundred thousands and how the invader 
“from the greed of gain and for the defence 
Cf paganism” routed the force of the 
Bahmanis (vide Burhan-i-Ma‘ asir). 


Little did Percy Brown also know that the 
very purpose of erotic sculpture on the 
walls of the temples was to keep the 
Society far away from immorality, sexuality, 
vulgarity and impurity, both in thought and 
act. The devotee was required to enter 
into the sanctum of the God with a sense 
of revulsion towards sex, and that is what 
the exterior scenes served in that age of 
devotion. No medieval man, with his 
Concepts of sins and Salvation, hell and 
heaven, could come back from Konarak 
imbibed with eroticism. Interpretation of 
the things of past, without taking into 
account contemporary values and Inner 
Philosophy, and not in their appropriate 
Socio-religious contexts, is a tragedy Konarak 
Cannot escape. While the motive of Its 
builders was to keep the society chaste and 
Sexually virtuous through exposition ai 
things to which the eyes of medieval man 
Closed in abhorrence, the empiric attitude of 
Modern observers, running after new theories 
of scholarship, brings about an opposite 
Meaning and shows a different standard 
Konarak lost its purpose, aS a shrine of 
religious worship long ago. Its art treasures 
have also lost their value since the purpos® 
they represented are no longer valid. 


lly free in 
he temple 
nly not. 


Were the Konarak sculptors rea 
their art fantasy to vulgarise th 
Walls as they pleased ? Cental 

®Y worked under norms and rules as 
Prescribed by the Shastras as well as In 
cordance with the needs of provallind 
'eligious influences. The Brihat Samhita © 
~ataha Mihira prescribes that the nen 
Jambs of temples need be decorated wit 
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amorous couples (Mithunas) besides birds, 
trees, vessels and foliage. The Agni Purana 
too recommends the same. The Visnudhar- 
Mortara prescribes that the temples need the 
description of nine sentiments (rasas) 
including the erotic (Srngara). The Sakti 
cult which prevailed over a large part of 
India at the time of Konarak spiritualised 
the concept of Creation, while Tantrism laid 
emphasis on sexual union in which the 
male was conceived as Siva and the female 
his Sakti. Erotic sculpture, thus, had_ their 
sanctions in religious texts and also in 
Silpa Shastras, and were encouraged by the 
Sakti and Tantric faiths which gave sex a 
metaphysical meaning. 


Whatever be the sanction or influence, the 
erotic sculptures were meant to serve a 
symbolic purpose. Depicted on the exterior 
walls they represent the illusory worlds of 
pleasure as aQainsi the divine serenity 
which awaited man inside the Temple. 
They distinguished the exterior from the 
interior, the earthly from the divine, the 
unrealities from the reality. They were a 
warning to the mortals who came to know 
ihe Absolute. In one of the stone inscrip- 
tions, a medieval builder .eft the following 
warning : “Oh Kings : do Not turn your 
minds to sins, seeing what has been Clearly 
described of this wonderful world under 
the guise of the temple —the diversity of 
acts of all creatures high and low—with 
cage—like bodies through various stage of 


existence....” 


A. K. Coomaraswamy  interpretes_ the 
symbolism of erotic sculpture in the follow- 
ing words : “Life is a veil behind or within 
which is God. The outside of the temple 
is an image of this life, Sansara, and the 
carvings on it represented everything that 
belongs to sansara and perpetuate illusion, 
every bond and each desire of loveliness 
that binds to the wheel of life and death. 
Within, in an empty chamber the image of 
God is alone, lit up by tiny lamp, seen from 
very far away by the approaching wore 
shipper. This symbolism of phenomenal 
life as an embroidered veil beyond which 
the devotee must pass to find his God has 
perhaps always and everywhere been 
present, whether consciously or not, in the 


mind of Indian cathedral builders.” 


There are yet higher definitions of the 
symbolic values for which the monuments of 
spiritual faith stood in their days. The 
great temples of Lingaraj, Jagannath and 
Konarak symbolised in their hey day the 
vitality and creativity of a people who, 
inspite of temple sculptures, enjoyed many 
long epochs of glory and greatness in their 
unbroken history. If they declined after 
three centuries of their last Temple, there 
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were other reasons for that downfall, and 
not the one so unhistorically ascribed. 


In Conclusion, however, one may suggest 
that since the erotic sculptures have long 
lost their positive relevance and have come 
to represent. a negative value, it is time to 
Cover them up from the public gaze so that 


other aspects of art deserve a greater 
attention. 
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National Independence thirty-five yeals 
ago, did symbolize not only political libera- 
tion, but also the hopes and aspirations of 
a people for basic changes in their “life 
Chances” and opportunities. Some basic 
socio-political and economic changes were 
expected to follow Independence. Before we 
undartake this stock-taking exercise, let 
us recall that India was politically unified 
only after Independence, in 1948, when the 
Princely States were integrated into the 
Indian Union. We may also recall that demo- 
cratic and secular values running directly 
counter to religious and _regional paro- 
Chialism, were again and again emphasized 
and were sought to be enforced through 
new universalistic institutions in a manner 
and at a speed, known to few new States 
in their infancy, But the challenge Was not 
easy to meet. For one thing, 
Country, a sub-continent. W 
millions already in 1954 
swelled to about millions in 1981. 
immediately after Independence w& had the 
stupendous task of rehabilitating and inte- 
Grating tens of millions of refugees Lill 
East and West Pakistan. To add to this, 
there were enough cultural, linguistic, social 
and even administrative variations within 
La between former provinces and Princely 
lees to engage the energies and ee 
On for decades in a slow process of nat 
building, 


census, 


the first and 


transformation 
shing 


‘ Soon after Independence 
eon step towards social ‘ 
S taken by the Government by abo! 
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Zamindari system and princely privileges 
and later on, by enforcing a ceiling on 
landholdings. Land resources are of primary 
importance in a country, where about 3/4ths 
of the people still depend on agricultural 
pursuits. Whoever had control over land 
he had sufficient strangle hold on the other, 
landless section. The landed aristocracy and 
along with it, the bastion of feudalistic 
power, prestige and attendant social inequal- 
ities were dismantled at one stroke. Of 
course, there was tardiness, dodging and 
circumvention of the laws of of the spirit 
of the laws. But there is no gainsaying 
the fact that there was a basic change in 
social climate at inter-personal and inter- 
group levels, even in the countryside. When 
the Panchayati Raj institutions came in 
during the 1950's, the soil was ready to 
nurture the roots of social and political demo- 
cracy in the villages, always remote from the 
seats of power. The statutory Grama Pancha- 
yat was No longer the arena of power for 
the hereditary headman or of the village 
elders enjoying privileges because of their 
birth in a_ particular high caste, lineage or 
family. All citizens were suddenly made 
equals under the Indian constitution, having 
rights to select their leaders from the Grama 
Panchayat to India's Presidency. This politi- 
cal emancipation of the masses brought in 
serious Challenges to anchored social status 
and there was ample possibility, thtough 
democratised education and freedoom of 
settlement, to secure both 


migration and t 
bility and horizontal or 


vertical or social mo! 
geographical mobility. 


The inequitous social order of the past 
got a severe jolt when women were 
extended political, social, economic and 
family status equal to that of men. The 
women Can compete for the highest offices in 
the society on equal terms with the men 
and they do win often. Even in the 
villages, some Grama Panchayats as in 
Orissa State, did elect only women to this 
tural seat of power. Similarly, the women 
enjoy equal property rights in their parental 
as well as in Conjugal families. They were 
legally enabled to divorce their husbands. 
Of course, the last change in the family 
structure was a basic departure from the 


Past, when divorce was not a feature of the 
classic Hindu family. 


Another fundamental change from the old 
Order was that the evil of untouchability 
was banned in our constitution and 
economic, educational, administrative, and 
political privileges were granted in 
favour of the severely handicapped and 
depressed sections of the society, namely, 
the Scheduled Tribes and Scheduled Castes. 
In India the Scheduled Castes constitute 
14°6 per cent and the Scheduled Tribes 6:9 
per cent of the total population as per 1971 
census. Among the more populous States, 
Orissa has the highest percentage of these 
weaker sections, constituting more than 
38 per Cent of the population. Even at the 
Grama Panchayat level, there is special 
representation of these weaker seCtions, 
These Compensatory privileges and conces- 
sions are substantial in nature and extent, 
Social conscience hes been 
positive and pressing in their favour in 
recent years. In addition to the 
drawn from the previously privileged cl 
in Various social, political, economic and 
Professional fields, there has been a 
Considerable influx from among the formerly 
under-privileged and depressed classes into 
the ranks of the elite in administration, 


Professions, politics and of | i 
i ate, als 
business. me 


even more 


elites 
asses, 
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and in some States, even the jobless youth. 
have been extended State-aid. Families are 
often Small, nuclear ones, as in industrialized 
Centres, it is difficult to bear the burdens of 
the old joint family. The home-based and 
family-based occupations are shifting more 
and more to small-scale factories, employing 
wage of Contract labour. Occupations have 
largely got detached from their caste and 
litual bases. Caste associations have lost 
their importance as mere — socio-ritual 
associations, and are functioning more as 
socio-political pressure groups for securing 


higher economic administrative or political 
shares. 


A democratic State apparatus aiming at 
distributive justice and equality de-anchored 
Political power, economic opportunities, 
administrative positions and social eminence 
from hereditary and feudalistic hegemony oF 
ritual and caste monopolies, thus giving rise 
to a  gteat transformation. This has 
unleashed social forces of such magnitude 
that there is an unavoidable phase of social 
estrangements, tensions and conflicts, This 
is merely a manifestation of the Crossing of 
the Rubicon and is a measure 
and multy-faceted 
transformation goin 
Independence. 
apprehensions, a 
ultimate phase o 
vested interests. 


of the extent 


9 ON since the national 
We need not have undue 
S we are going through the 
f dismantling the traditional 
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about Certain pulls 
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ightly concerned 
ls and forces in contradic- 
ae ue direction _of transformation. 

0 Our expectation or Calculation, 
casteism has emerged in certain States 
and political, administrative and even 
Professional recruitment ig inflected with it. 
Political parties take advantage of, even 


foster : 
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in thase regions. ; 
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Revolts against the British Rule 
in the Orissa Region in the 19th Century 
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The British occupied Ovissa in 1803. 
After losing her independence in 1568 
with the defeat and death of the last 
independent King Mukunda Harichandan at 
the hands of the Muslim powers. of Bengal, 
Orissa had successively come under the 
sway of the Pathans, the Mughals _and 
the Marhattas. The dark period of Orissa’s 
history had already begun. The land that 
had retained her independence for lond © 
the face of successive Muslim invasions 
had to undergo untold misery and humilia- 
tion for more than two hundred and fifty 
years under the Muslim and Marhatta 


Misrule. So, when the British occupied 
have received it 


th some amount 


Raja of Khu:da, Mukunda Deva | 
was chaffing under the control 
Marhattas and was resenting their - 
Over the Puri Jagannath temple, entered a 
an agreement with Col. Harcourt t help 
him in his military operations b _ allowing 
Safe passage to the British army in his boca 
and to assist him against the Marhettay A 
exchange the British had to pay one [AKL 
tupees to Mukunda Deva for his _help- back 
Raja of Khurda had also hoped to get - 
the parganas of Lembai, Rahang. Chabissu 
and Serai which the Marhattas had og 
away from him since 1760- with ne 
help of the Raja of Khurda the British force 
had accupied Puri. 
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After the occupation of Cuttack by the 
British, Jayakrushna Rajguru Mohapatra, 
the Chief Officer of Khurda actingon behalf 
of the minor Raja, met the Commissioner at 
Cuttack and pressed for the restoration of 
the four parganas and payment of money of 
which only rupees ten thousand had been 
sofar paid. The Commissioner paid rupees 
forty thousand to the Rajguru and_ informed 
that the remaining fifty thousand would be 
sent after the execution of an agreement 
with the Raja of Khurda. As regaids the 
restoration of the parganas the Commissioner 
remarked ‘not a span of land could be 
given up’. Jayi Rajguru. was disgusted 
with the duplicity of the new rulers and after 
returning to Khurda raised the standard of 
revolt against the British and with the help of 
the Khurda Paiks plundered some villages 
near Pipili. Being alarmed at this turn of 
events the British trcops attacked the fort of 
Khurda and took it after a seige of three weeks, 
The Raja of Khurda was imprisoned and 
Jayi Rajguru was sentenced to death for his 
open rebellion against the British authority. 
Jayi Rajguru is the first martyr of Orissa 
who gave his life fighting against 
the British. 


The Paik Rebellion of 1817 


The Paiks formed the traditional landed 
militia of Orissa and enjoyed jagir lands 
from time immemorial. Stirling — while 


Qiving an account of the Paiks has written 
that they combine “the blindest devotion to 
the will of their Chiefs, a ferocity and 
unquietness of disposition which have ever 
rendered them an important and formidable 
class of the population of the Province”. 
Although Orissa had lost her independence, 
there were still thousands of Paiks under the 
Raja of Khurda, the Feudatory Chiefs and 
the Zamindars. A body of local landed 
militia of this kind might have been a tower 
of strength to the British Government, had 
liberal and conciliatory measures been 
adopted towards them from the first. But 
the British conquest had brought them little 
but ruin and oppression. Shortly after the 
confiscation of the Khurda estate, the British 
Government resumed the Jagir lands of the 
Paiks and they were Subjected to the 
grossest, extortion and oppression at the 
hands.of the Sarbarakars and other under- 
lings to whom the Government entrusted the 
collection of revenue. The tyrannies of a 
corrupt and venal police was also tao much 
to bear. The Paiks, though reduced to 
poverty, still possessed something of the 
fighting mettle of their forebears and were 
seeking for an oppertunity and a leader to 
reVolt against the corrupt administration. 


Within a short period of the Brit 
in Orissa several other 
dispossession of original Oriya proprietors 
from their ancestra! Zamindari, depreciation 
of the Cowry currency, exorbitant 


ish rule 
factors like 


b tise in 
the price of salt due to Salt Monopoly 
had contributed to widespread unrest and 


economic hardship in the country. Bakshi 
Jagabandhu — Bidyadhar, the hereditary 
Commander at the forces of the Raja of 
Khurda, had lost his ancestral estate Killg 


Rorang due to the Chickenery of the c 
British Amaftas ae 


sMatting for 
revenge against the Government. The 
Paiks got their leader in Bakshi Jagabandhy 
and the rebellion was imminent, _ The first 
spark pf the rebellion 


into 
which led to the fusion of al i 

all the di: 
ted elements. The Paiks to a 


under Bakshi Jagabandhu T 

, : They dest 
the Government buildings at Banpur ae 
the treasury aad killed Sera 


hundred men i et at a 


n the employ of the foreign 
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Government. Being encouraged by their 
success at Banpur the Paiks proceeded to 
Khurda, increasing in numbers as they 
proceeded. The Government Of ficers 
stationed at Khurda seeing the hopelessness 
of resistance sought safely in flight. All ihe 
Government buildings at Khurda were burnt 
to ashes and the treasury was looted. 


The Paik rising was not merely confined 
to Banpur, Khurda or Puri. It had taken 
the shape of a tremendous popular upsurge 
against the foreign rule and had stirred 
the country to its depths. It had spread 
to Kujang, Harishpur, 
Pattamundai and other parts of Orissa. 
The rebellion had posed a serious challenge 
to the British authority in Orissa and the 
Government had acted Promptly by starting 
a large—scale military operation against 
the rebels. It took the British Government 
about one year to Suppress the rebellion. 
Many brave leaders of the rebellion were 
imprisoned, some were sentenced to death, 
and some were transported for life. The 
Raja of Khurda, for his complicity in the 
rebellion, was imprisoned. But it was 
not possible to capture Bakshi Jagabandhu, 
the leader of ihe insurrection, who had 
gone underground and had gone on giving 
trouble to the British authorities for long 
seven yeas after the rebellion was suppre- 
Ssed. Bakshi finally Surtendered in 1825 
On certain conditions. His eventful life 
came to an end in 1829. 


Tiran, Asureswat, 


; The Paik risin 
IN fact, a popul 
rule in Orissa. 


9 of Khurda of 1817 was, 
at revolt against the British 
This national rising in Orissa 


had taken place forty years before the 
Indian National Revolt of 1857 which the 
Britishers had termed as the Sepoy 
Mutiny, 
The Tadang Rebellion of 1827 

The People of Garh Tapang under the 
leadership Of their Dalabeherg§ Madhab 
Chandra Routray had defied British 
authority — til 1827 and did not paY 
tent to the Government. Two English 


and some Sepoys were 
unded by the Paiks of Tapand 
When they had GOne to collect rent from 
the area. The British Government took 4 
serous view of the situation and a" 


ultimatum was sent to the Dalabehera of 
Tapang to clear the arrear rent immedia- 
tely and surrender himself in the Court at 
Khurda. Dalabehera Madhab Chandra 
paid little heed to the ultimatum and 
prepared himself for a Confrontation with 
the British. Col. Harcourt marched to Garh 
Tapang with a contingent of British force 
in June, 1927 and met the rebels in the 
battle—field near Tapang. After a Protra- 
cted battle the rebels were repelled and the 
revolt was finally subdued. 


The Revolt of Dora Bisoi and Chakra 
Bisoi, 

Dora Bisoi was the undisputed leader of 
the Kandhas of the Ghumsar highlands. 
He was appointed by Dhananjay Bhanja, the 
Raja of Ghumsar, as the ‘Maliah Bisoyee’ 
—the Head Agent for all Kandh territories tn 
the Ghumsar Maliah. When the British 
forces occupied Ghumsar estate In 1835, 
Raja Dhananjay Bhanja fled to the hills 
and sought the help of the Kandha Chiefs 
Which was readily responded to. Under 
the leadership of Dora Bisoi, the Kandhes 
with a view to reinstate the Bhanja rulers 
in Ghumsar gad/ rebelled against the British. 
Dora Bisoi continued the rebellion even 
after the death of the unhappy Raja Dha- 
Nanjay Bhanja who was hunted from pas 
to place by the British troops. A rae 
of rupees five thousand was ae oe at 
the apprehension of Dora Bisoi, = se 
one in all ‘Khondistan’ came forwar 
betray their chief. A vigorous military ee 
ration was undertaken in the Ghumsar high 


lands to crush the resistance by . 
Kandhas. “Of the Khonds, stages 
i i ts, some wi 
a eae their villages 


trees; 
into ashes.” When 
s were captured 
tunes of 


and hung upon the 
were everywhere laid 
all the Kandha_ stronghold f 
by the British troops and the ‘or 


isoi escaped 

War went against him Dora Bisol ol 
State he was arrested. This vallan 

at Gooty 


Chief died as a State prisoner 
Near Madras. 
his nephew Chakra 


‘ j ie 
Bisoi continued the rebellion acne 
British and caused widespreed oP govern 
in the Ghumsar_ highlands. a ecoatl af 
Ment of Bengal had [declared a te 
‘Upees three thousand for his appre 


After Dora  Bis0i, 
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but all their attempts to catch him had 
failed. He went on giving trouble to the 
Government till 1856, after which nothing 
was heard about him. It is believed that 
he had escaped to the dense forests of 
Central India. 


The Revolt of Raja Somanath Singh of 
Angul. 

Raja Somanath Singh of Angul had 
shown a spirit of independence and had 
defied the British authority which ultimately 
brought about his downfall and the confi- 
scation of Angul. Various charges were 
made against the Raja of Angul including 
his complicity with the Kandha risings of 
Ghumsar and Baud. That a_ deliberate 
attempt was made to malign the Raja of 
Angu! will be evident from the following 
letter written by Brigadier General Dyce 
to the Adjutant-Genral, Madras,—"Without 
offering a distinct opinion, | would beg 
simply to mention that it appears to me that 
there has been an effort to embroi!l the 
Ungool Rajah (not in the Agent's jurisdiction) 
with the Government and to fix upon him 
the cdium of all recent commotions and 
disturbances.” Although Raja Somanath 
Singh had become a Cripple and was in ill 
health, he was ordered to come to Cuttack 
in person to explain his conduct, and when 
he expressed his inability to do so, on the 
18th December, 1847, the Government of 
India deposed the Raja of Angul by a_pro- 
clamation. Elaborate military preparations 
were made for the occupation of Angul and 
Colone! Campbell was appointed to comm- 
and the Angul Field force, “‘the largest force 
that had entered the Tributary Mahals since 
the occupation of Cuttack in 1803”. In the 
battle that followed the Raja of Angul was 
defeated and was made a prisoner. He 
was sent to Hazaribag jail where he died in 
1853. Kiupasindhu Gadanayak a/ias Sindhu 
Gadanayak, the Chief Confidant cf the Raja, 
along with some other associates were 
seienced to various terms of imprisonment. 
Sindhu Gadanayak was shot dead when he 
was trying to escape from the prison. 


The Inaian National Revolt of 1857 and 
Orissa 

The impact of the Indian National Revolt 
of 1857 was also felt in Orissa and Orissa 
had“her due share in this national rising. 


Foremost among those who rebelled against 
the British in Orissa during this period 
were Surendra Sai of Sambalpur, and 
Raja Arjun Sing of Porahat (Singhbhum) 
and his Dewan Jagu. 


Surendra Sai was a claimant to the gad/ 
of Sambalpur when Maharaj Sai, the Ruler of 
Sambalpur, died in 1827 without leaving 
any male issue, but the British Government 
rejected the claim of Surendra Sai. Surendra 
Sai was a Capable man and the people 
of Sambalpur had supported his claim. 
When the people of Sambalpur, particularly 
the Gonds and he Bhinjals rose against 
Sambalpur Durbar administration, the British 
authorities suspected Surendra Sai io be 
behind it. Surendra Sai and some of his 
associates were tried for instigating the 
trouble and were setenced to imprisonment 
for life. They were kept in Hazaribag Jail. 
Duting the Mutiny of 1857 the Sepoys 
broke open Hazaribag Jail and set Surendra 
Sai and other prisoners free. Surendra 
Sai returned to Sembalpur after long 
17 yeats and was warmly welcomed by 
the people. With the presence of Surendra 
Sai at Sambalpur, the people who had 
espoused his cause revolted in his favour 
against the British authorities and a 
protracted rebellion ensued. Though the 
Mutiny in Upper India subsided in 1858, 
the Sambalpur unrest continued upto 1862, 
Surendia Sai was at last arrested and was 


State Editor, Gazetteers, Orissa, 
Bhubaneswar 


confined in the fort of Asirgarh in April 
1865 and remained there till his death. 


Raja Arjun Singh of Porahat and_ his 
Dewen, with the help of the local Kols had 
rebelled against the British during the 
Mutiny. Arjun Singh was defeated and 
his estate was confiscated by ihe British. 
Jagu Dewan wes hanged in the public. 


Chakhi Khuntia, a priest of Puri Jagannath 
temple; who was also a Sepoy Panda, 


and  Ramakrushna Samanta Sinhar, 
the Ex-Zamindar of Balia under Jajpur 
P.-S. had also taken part in anti- 


British activities during the Revolt of 1857. 
Both of them were imprisoned and_ their 
properties were Confiscated by the Govern- 
ment. They were released under the 


Amnesty declaration and their properties 
were restored to them. 


The Rebellion of Tama Dora in 1880 


Tamia Dora of Malkangiri Taluk had 
revo|tad against the British authorities in 
1880 for their corrupt. administration and 
police oppression. He had accupied the 
local Government Offices and the Police- 
Station. Colonel MacQuaid of the 
Hyderabad Contingent who had been sent 
to suppress the rebellion was defeated by 
Tama Dota and this had encouraged his 
followers to declare him as the Raja_ of 
South Malkangiri. This brave rebel was 
shot dead by the British t’oops in 1880. 
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Old Routes and Maps of Orissa 


I. OLD ROUTES IN ORISSA 


During the Turko-Aghan rule in northern 
India, Puri in Hindu Orissa became impor- 
tant in the eyes of the devoted Hindus. 
Thither jourreved thousands of pilgrims, 
SPecially from the north, to visit the temple 
Of Jagannath. 
route 


We get a clear idea of the pilgrim 
inerary 


to Puri in the 16th century from the it 
Of Chaitanya. The pilgrims from Bengal 
Came by boat or on foot up to the Rup- 
Narayan river, which was the border 
between O,issa and Muslim Bengal. 
There was a road from Burdwan to Ja'e- 
Swar via Chandrakona and Danton. Another 
toad connected Taluk on the Rupnarayan 
to Danton. 


In February 1510 Chaitanya becam® a 
monk. He decided to spend his last years 
. Puri in adoration of Jagannath, after 
iS pilgrimage to South India. 
ost of Orissa. 


1. Tamluk—The2 border outp 
d to Danton 


tom Tamluk, Chaitanya proceede 
"his way to Jaleswar. 
amed after 


2. Jaleswar—tie place was 
destroyed 


J “4 
aleswar Siva, whose temple was 
V Husain Shah, a Sultan of Bengal: 


3. Amarda—Nine kilometers west of 
ate Road Railway Station. A oe 
Amarda is associated with the name ° 


aitanya. 
ee 


Shri Prabhat Mukherjee 


4. Kanpur—tThe old name of the place 
was  Nrisimhapur. Subsequently it 
became the seat of Syamananda, who 
preached the Chaitanya faith in Orissa. 


5. Sadanandapur—the old name of the 
village was Bansda. in an inscription of 
Narasimha Il, dated 1303 A. D. there is 
reference to ‘Rajapatha’ near ‘Bamsoda’. 


6. Ramachandrapur—Neer Haldipaeda 


railway station. | 

7. Remuna-- Remuna was the seat of a 
‘Dandapata’ (district). Chaitanya visited 
the temple of Gopinath at Remuna. 


8. Shergarh—lIt was formerly known as 
This place is situated near the 


Asuragarh. 
junction of the present Highway and the 
road to Nilgiri. 


9. Soro —Chaitanya visited the temple of 
Sidhesvara Siva. The present town is 
situated at some distance from the old site 


of the Hindu period. 


10. Bhadrak—this place is named 
‘Bhadra’ or ‘Bhadresvara’ in Murari Gupta’s 
biography of Chaitanya which was written 
in 1518. Chaitanya halted here on his 
way to Puri and again on his way to 
Gaudadesa from Puri. 


11. Dhamnagar—lIt was formerly called 
Dharmanagar because of the charitable 
(‘Sadabrata) institutions to feed the pilgrims 


ze the 17th century, Tavarnier in his account 
: Omain of the great Moguls and other pine 
aut, as being the first and most considera? 


in the 
Yagre| 
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(The Travels of Tav 


at leas 
of the Pagodas. 


arier (Eng. trand. P. 432) “All the idolaters 


t once in their life, go on pilgrimage most generally to 


to Puri. This place is now largely populated 
by the Muslims. 


12. Gaurangapur—Instead of proceeding 
directly from Dhamnagar to Jajpur, 
Chaitanya reached the river Baitarani and 
prayed to his ancestors. The name of the 
village was subsequently changed to 
Gaurangapur in memory of his visit. There 
is a life size image of Chaitanya in a brick- 
built temple in wornout condition. 


13. Jajpur—Fiom  Gaura ngapur, 
Chaitanya reached Jajpur by boat after 
worshipping Barahenath on his way. He 
visited the tenple of Viraja at Jajpur. 


14, Chaitanya halted at Purushottampur, 


near Baruan, after crossing the Mandakini 
tiver, now dried up. 


15. Gopinathpur—Chaitanya reached the 
banks of the Birupa prebably at Gopinath- 


pur, which was famous for a temple of 
Jagannath, 


16. Chowdwar—Chaitanya followed the 
west bank of the Birtupa and reached 
Chowdwar on the Mahanadi. 


17. Cuttack—He crossed the river Maha- 
nadi and reached Cuttack. 


18. Satyabhamapur—tt is situated near 


Balianta. The direct route to Puri lay by 
the west bank of the Bhargavi. But 


Chaitanya wanted to visit 
‘Krittivasa’ or ‘Lingaraja’ 
He Crossed the Kuakhai an 
wards Bhubaneswar, Near the Kuakhai 
bridge, a natrowbridge belonging to the 
Hindu period, is stil visible, Chaitanya 


crossed the Bhargavi again near Uttara and 
proceeded by the west bank, 


the temple of 
at Bhubaneswar, 
d proceeded to- 


19. Kamalpur—This place wag Probably 
situated on the west bank of the Bhargavi 
opposite to Chandanpur, Chaitanya visited 
the temple of Kapoteswar near the Janakdej 
railway station, 


20. Atharnulla—te followed 
of the Bhargavi fro 


™m Kamalpur 
't by the Atharanulla bridge, ~~ 
21. Chaitanya reached Puri 


and 
towards the Jagannath temple, 


rushed 


Motte reached B 
8 


MUSLIM PERIOD 


The first map of Orissa was prepared by 
Renell in 1788. Lord Clive sent Thomas 
Motte in 1766 to Sambalpur, which was 
then famous for diamond trade. In 1790, 
G. F. Leckie came to Cuttack from Calcutta. 
In 1806 Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanon, 
a Chaplain of the East India Company went 
to Malabar through Orissa. 


1. Jaleswar—(Renell’s map) —Buchanon 
t@ached there fiom Contai. 


2. Amarda—Motte saw a fort at Amarda 
nagar. 


3. Kanpur—Near Kanpur, there was a 
flourishing village called. Multani. |t was 
famous for an unusually large banyan tree 


which was planted by a Muslim mendicant 
of Multan. 


4. Busta—Both Motte and Leckie mentio- 
ned Busta in their accounts. 


5. Ramachandrapur—Motte reached 
Ramachandrapur via Garhpada. The Muslim 
rulers built a road from Ramachandrepur 
to Balasore and another from Balasore to 
Shergarh on the old route, thus bypassing 
Remuna. : 

6. Balasore—The Muslim rulers Made 
Balasore a Sea-port. It was an obscure 
village during the Hindu period, 


oe 


7. Begunia—( 
here, A Muslim 
Begunia for the pil 
Guently shifted t 
place. 


Renell’s map) Leckie halted 
Fauzdar built a ‘Bazar’ at 
rims, which was subse- 
oO Bahanga, an adjoining 


8. Soro—|t Was a considerable town 
(Motte). He saw the ruins of the bridge ove! 
the Kansbans, which was built by Shuia 
Khan, the Naib Nazim. 

9. Bhadrak—(Renell’s map)—Bhadrak 
Was the seat of a ‘Circar’ (di 


Strict). 


10. Chandakutti—(Reney\’ Leckie 
halted here (Renell‘s map) 

11. Dhamnagar 1 It was 
ie suutot (Renell’s map). 


‘Pergunah’ or Subdivision. 
12. Yajpur—Mot 
nguti and reache 


13. Burwa—( 


@ 
te and Leckie crossed th 
d Jajpur. 


Ge 


oul: 
Renell’s map) From ee 
urwa, now called Baru 


h 


Leaving Burwa, Motte saw th® fort of 
Aurangabad, after crossing the river Lasunia. 


14. Arakhpur—lt is situated on the river 
Genguti, to the east of Barchana. During 
the Muslim rule, it was a Place of consi- 
derable commercial importance. All trave- 
llers, including Motte and Leckie, halted 
there. 


15. Lekhanpur—(Renell’s map) t is 
situated on the river Birupa neat Gopinath- 
pur. During the Muslim rule, there was a 
New alignment. The road was further 
extended to the south up to the Mahanadi. 


map)—Motte 


16. Padampur—(Renell’s 
han- 


and Leckie reached Padamput from Lek 


pur. They proceeded further south. They 
crossed the Mahanadi at Anisaghat and 
reached Cuttack. 

situated on the 


17. Balianta—lIt is 
Kuakhai. During the Muslim rule there was 
a new alignment to Puri via Pipili by 
extending the road to Bhuabaneswar from 
Balianta. 


18. Pipili—(Renell’s map)—!t was the 
Seat of a Fauzdar. The new road meets the 
old toute at Athara nullah, crossing the 


Bhargavi at Chandanput. 


(11) Nineteenth century 
their rule, the East 


India Company decided to construct 4 newt 
Highway to Puri from Calcutta to attract 
the pilgrims. But the heavy expenses 
discouraged the Bengal Government. Raja 
Sukhamoy Roy, a zemindar of Calcutta, 
Offered to contribute a sum of Rupees one 
lakh and fifty thousand towards the cons- 
ttuction of the Highway, on condition thet 
'Sname should be inscribed in sanskrit, 
Persian and Bengali on all bri 
Constructed for the Highway: 

irectors in London ‘agreed to 
Name transmitted to the posterity’. 
One trilingual tablet in the Orissa State 
weet reminds Raja Sukhamoy Roy t 
© posterity. 


After a decade of 


ighway 
Captain 
sackville 


Jagatpur via 
drak. This 


In 1812, the construction of the H 
gan under the supervision of 
le, a military engineer. 
a _@ new alignment from 

hia and Akhuapada to Bha 
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new route by-passed Jajpur and Dham- 
nagar. Anew road connected Baruan and 
Purushottampur to Kuakhia. This road to 
Jajpur is still used during fair weather. The 
Construction of the road up to Rajghat on 
the Subarnarekha was completed by 
Captain Broughton un 1825. The total 
expenditure for the construction of the 
Highway was RSs. 8,19,158 excluding Raja 
Sukamoy Roy’s donation of Rs. 150,000. 


(111) Twentieth century 


After independence, the rivers in the Puri 
and Cuttack districts were bridged, which 
made minor alignments necessary. There 
was a new road between Cuttack and 


Bhubaneswar. Consequentiy Balianta lost 
its importance. Similarly, Dharmasala was 
by-passed. The construction of the bridge 


over the Subarnarekha this 
a new route to Kharagpur. 


year Opens 


Il OLD MAPS OF THE COAST 
(In the National Archives, Delhi) 


F. 101 
17-18. A trigonometrical survey of the 
Bay of Coringa (the shallow bight of 
Balasore) M. Topping 1789. 
26. The anchorage shoals at False Point, 
J. Obburd, 1858. 
F. 102 
25. Survey of the rivers and the sea coast 
between the Kannaka (Kanika) and Cojung 


rivers including a maritime chart of the 
Cojung bay and False Point, R. Knox, 


1803-04. 
F. 103 

26. Plan of the coast of Orissa, John 
Ritchie 1778. 

27. Point Palmyrus and part of the coast 
of Orissa, John Ritchie 1778. 

3, Coast of Orissa from Point Palmyrus 
to the South of False Point, 1805. 

23. Chart of the Orissa coast up to the 
river Hooghly, 1804-05. 

21-22. Plain chart of the sea caast and 
the rivers, C. T. Nichols 1804-06. 


9g. Chart of the part of the coast of 
Orissa and mouth of the Ganges river. 


24. Chart of the Orissa coast from 
Juggernaut Pagoda to the Hooghly 
river 1804-05. 


10—12. Plain chart of South coast of 
Orissa from Palmyrus Point to. Juggernaut 
1804-05. 


8-9. Sketch of the coast from False 
Point to Black Pagoda. 


4. Track round the Point Palmyrus reef, 
1803. 


25. Part cof the coast of Orissa with the 
sketches of Kannaka, Boudsungdaur and 
Pusseraj rivers. 


5-6. A plan of Point Palmyrus exhibiting 
the Kannaka ard the Kidders rivers 
Mccarthy, 1805. 


7. Achart of the coast of Orissa from 
Point Palmyrus to the second mouth of the 
Mahanuddee, J. Mccarthy. 


Il. OLD MAPS OF THE ROADS 
(In the National Archives, Delhi) 


F. 63 


21-22. Detached routes’ in 
(Cuttack), M. Stephen, 1810. 


Orissa 


3. Skeleton map of roads beteen the 
Soobarnarekha and Sumbalpur, 1843. 


8. Route between 


Sumbalour and 
Chukurdharpore. 


20. Route from Balasore to Poonah 


192 Route from Cuttack to Tickerpara, 
via., Angul, 1894-95. 


3. Roads ‘in 


Orissa and th F 
States. the Tributary 


2. Map of Orissa Division, 1869 


6. Map of Southern Division of Cuttack 


(From 


ment and pursuit of ocCupations. Thirdly, 
the organized sectors of industry, agri- 
culture, professions, including the political 
patties and the press, have steadily been 
pressing their claims to have a larger 
share of the national income, at the cost of 
the unorganized sectors. Fourthly, it is a 
curious trend that strong vested jnteresis 
are growing in the phenomenon of being 
classified “backward”. This automatically 


Channelizes scarce resources in money, 


Head of the Department of 


Anthropology, Utkal University, 
Vani Vihar 
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page—22) a. 


Opportunities and powe 
kee a p towards the under- 


: in turn ma P 
Strive to remain ‘sagkwera Suet literally 


T : F 

ites trends have set many 
the roots o people to examine afresh 
society jin camanraty, Nationhood and | 
critical ae Waly through _ self- | 
imation in ior of the social _ trans- 
self-correctiy ndia will arise the needed 

© measures and pressures. 


Towards a new province of Orissa 


ce . 
Tits India, the mother of all of us, is 
land that fulfills all our human desires, 


her devoted 


Hence it behoves us, all 
as much 


children, to work for her welfare, 
as in ovr power lies’.* 


In the past, at different periods, this part 
of the Indian sub-continent was known by 
different names such aS Kalinga, Utkala, 
Odra, and Orissa. ** Kalinga is mentioned 
in the Mahabharata and the Ramayana. The 
earliest, inscriptions of India the Edicts of 
Asoka (3rd Century B. C-), mention Kalinga. 
The Hatigumpha inscription of Kharavela 
(1st Century B. C.) at Udayagiri, In the 
vicinity of Bhubaneswat, proclaims the 
Power of ‘ancient Kalinga. Over several 
centuries, the distinct identity of the region 
had been postulated and this is substan- 
tiatea by diverse sources- with gallant 
army most artistics richness. poets, 
Philosophers, religious teachers, tS 
Jagannatha cult, Orissa waS the foremost 
region of India. The Somavamsis, in _the 
10th-i1th Century, established i 
regional kingdom by _ uniting Dakshina 
Kosala in Western Orissa with Utkala area 
in coastal Orissa. The Gangas succeede 
the Somavamsis, and under Anantavarman 
Chodagang Deva (A. D. 1078—1147): the 


— : us 
* First. stanza of the Sanskrit poem by famo 


Ut 5 Fi ion b 
led by 


\ " 

ndian framework of the Oriya Movement al 
oc ** The State, now known as Orissa, was ne 
ore in the persian sources of the 14th con iene 
alreaae ne in Sarala Mahabharata a 

“Odivven oom Even the Ti 
Odivisa’, e popular. 


builder of Jagannatha temple, the empire 
extended from the river Ganga in the North 
to the Godavari in the South. The Gajapatis 
of Orissa (1435—1540) ruled over the 
entire east coast from the Genga in the 
North to the Penna in the South for more 
than acentury. Early in the 16th Century, 
however, the Southern portions of the empire 
slipped out of the Gajapati control. In 
1568 Crissa lost her independence, end 
with that began the decay of the Orissa 
empire. The Afghans got’ Orissa but 
could not consolidate their position. Orissa 
was brought under the Mughal rule during 
emperor Akbar. According to Abul Fazal 
the province was divided by Akbar into five 
Sarkars, viz., Jaleswar, Bhadrak, Cuttack 
Kalinga Dandpat and Rajahmahenari. After 
Mughal supremacy, Orissa passed into the 
hands of the Marathas (1751—1803) 
Finally, the British conquered Orissa it 
4803. Even before 1803, Midnapore 
formed a part of Bengal Subah of the 
Mughal! empire. In 1765 Lord Clive got 
from the Mugha! emperor the diwani of 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the last one 
denot'ng the district of Midnapore. In the 
49th Century, the British Orissa consisted 
of only the three districts of Balasore 
Cuttack, and Puri together with seventeen 
Oriya speaking fuedatory states, called 


that name till a much later period. The name 


In the epigraphic and literary sources of the 15th 
le inscription of Kapilendra Dev) the name Century (as 


historian T! 


poet Radhanath Ray wéitten for the first historic sessi * 
Mayadhar Mansinha). This defined he ethos and cee 
er 


of a new province. 
“Udisa’’ 


“Cdissa’’, has 


aranath (16th Century) knew this land under then 
ame 


the Tributary Mahals. 
areas such as  Ganjam, Midnapore, 
Sambalpur, _ Saraikella, Kharsuan, etc. 
remained under jurisdiction of Madras, 
Bengal, Central Provinces and Chota Nag- 
pur Division. The people of these 
“excluded areas’’, however, clung to the 
Oriya Culture and continued to speak the 
Oriya language. Out of _ this situation 
developed a movement which basically 
represents a search for identity in the 
political map of India. It emphasized that 
Oriya speaking people have right to preserve 
their distinctive cultural heritage, and that 
linguistic identity is perfectly Compatible 
with loyalty to the motherland. From the 
outset the Oriyas had a modest aim, to 
unite the Oriya-speaking areas under one 
administrative unit and not to claim for the 
boundaries as they existed in ancient and 
medieval times. They wanted a province 
where they could have the essence of the 
Oriya way of life and their Oriya language, 


The Oriya speaking 


Just when the inspiration came is not 
known, but it developed gradually with the 
awareness of the disabilities and danger to 
the Oriya way of life in the excluded Oriya- 
speaking areas. Soon after the famine of 
1866, when nearly one-fourth of the entire 
population perished, the Oriyas were ready 
to concentrate their efforts on this Major 
issue. The spread of western education, 
growth of press, growth of Political cOnsci- 
ousness, the intellectual wakening, had all 
contributed to a new burst of activity bet- 
ween 1866 and 1900. Once Started the 
agitation, for amalgamation of Oriya-speaking 
tracts was not confined to the class of 
intelligentsia but spread all over the land. 


expressed their desire 
Orissa Division. In 18 
and ‘Bichitrananda Da 
tion to Government for 
speaking areas, In 188 


abolition of On. 
language from Official use in the dicta 
Sambalpur, the Utkal Sabha Sent em a 
to Lord Elgion by stating the = 


the people “of the use of their mother 

tongue, is the worst form of gagging and it 
yet unknown even in the most despotic form 
Government’. The leading men of Sambalput 
also met Sir Andrew Frasser, the Chief 
Commissioner of Central Provinces, and told 
him that “if it was thought impossible to 
have Oriya as the Language of one Central 
Provinces district, they would prefer to be 
transferred to Orissa’. In 1902 the Oriyas 
of Ganjam sent a Memorial to Lord Curzon 
in which they described themselves as “limb 
Separated from the body” and they prayed 
“not for a patchwork redistribution but that 
the Government of India will be graciously 
pleased to bring together the scattered divi- 
sions inhabited by Oriya speaking peoples, 
i.e. Ganjam in Madras, Sambalpur in the 
Central Provinces and Orissa in Bengal 
under the Government of Bengal, or under 
any one Government and one university’. 


The year 1903 is a 
struggle for a seParate Province of Orissa. 
In 1903, the Ganjam National Conference 
( Ganjam Jatiya Samiti) was held at 
Berhampur and it was attended by delegates 
from Cuttack, Puri, Balasore and Sambalpur. 
The Utkal Union Conference 
Sammilani ), Which was to become the 
chief rallying point of 
on 30-31 December, 
this was Preside. 


landmark in the 


i, welcomed the famous 
03 which proposed “to 
of the  Oriya-speaking 
and plain, under one 
The circular envisaged the 
Oriya-speaking tracts of 
anjam district, and Vizag- 
© Orissa. The Madras 
OPposed the transfer of its 
Proposal was abandoned bY 
1905, however, the 
States of Patna, Kalahandi, 
4 and Rairkhole were ae 
issa Division from the Centra 
& two states of Bonai and 
merly under Chota Nagpu! 


People, both hill 
administration”. 
transfer of the 
Sambalpur, the G 
Patam Agency 4 
Government 


Bamr. 
ferred to the Or 
Provinces, Th 
Sangapur, for 


( Utkal | 


wr 


Division, were also added to the Orissa 
Division. With the addition of Saraikella 
and Kharsuan to the control of the Political 
Agent of Orissa in 1916, the 26 Oriya-spea- 
king States were brought within the Division 
of Orissa. 


In 1912, the Province of Bihar and Orissa 
came intOexistence. The ° Orissa Division, 
excluding the Oriya speaking feudatory 
states, comprised the districts of Balasore, 
Cuttack, Puri, Angul and Sambalpur. The 
Union of Orissa with Bihar was a great 
blow to the longstanding aspirations of 
the Oriyas. Even Lord Curzon agreed : 


“This is a blunder that cannot remain 
permanent. Were the’ Orissans an 
agitating people, which they are not, 
they would soon make their protest 
heard. As it is they have been sacrificed 


without compunction.” 


In the Parlakimedi session of fhe _Utkal 
Union Conference (1914), the Raja of 
Manjusa summed up the position as 
follows: 


“Can you say that | am alive if you cut 
t at Ranchi, 


off my head and keep it se Meet 
thr k in the Bay o en 
ow my trunk In he. Madras 


and keep up my legs in tn 
hospital 2? This is the condition of our 
Utkal Mother which is lying dead being 
disfigured and separated from her 


body.” 


In 1918 the Montford Report recognised 
the need for an administrative union of ae 
Oriya-speaking people and recommen 
for a Sub-province for the Oriya’ 2 


. in the 
nothing w ined to that effect In 
g was Contain onstitutional 


Act of 1919. Therefore the © ae 
battle for a separate province was con ane 
through mass meetings and by a in 


resolutions i mperial Council 
ns in the Imp Orissa and 


the Legislative councils of Bihar, se 

adras. Passionately devoted to the — 
of the Oriyas, Pandit Gopabandnu 
@ppealed to the Oriyas 10 sacrifice 
‘lives for the mother country- 

Side by side with the National 
Ments, which swept over ONss% i 
Movement for a separate province eal 
Momentum. The Government of 


appointed a comniission, with C. L. Philip 
and A.C. Duff, to investigate about the 
attitude of people in Oriya-speaking tracts 
of Madras presidency. After enquiry, the 
commission was convinced ‘that there is a 
“ genuine long-standing and deep-seated 
desire on the part of the educated Oriya 
classes of the Oriya speaking tracts of 
Madras for amalgamation of these tracts 
with Orissa under one administration.” But 
the Financial Adviser of the Goverament of 
Bihar and, Orissa said that the proposed 
merger would involve deficit to the tune of 
11 lakhs and 36 thousand. The theory of 
“the deficit was challenged by the Oriya 
leaders, especially by Niranjan Patnaik, whoa 
pointed out that had the district of Ganjam 
been a deficit one, the Madras Government 
would not have been keen to retain it. 


Early in 1928. the British Government 
appointed the Indian Statutory Commission 
under. the Chairmanship of Sir John Simon. 
The Commission observed : 


“The province of Bihar and Orissa, 
which was constituted in 1912, in the 
most artificial unit of all the indian 
Provinces. 
under a single administration three areas 
which differ markedly, not only in 
physical features, but in many racial, 
linguistic and cultural characteristics.” 


The Commission appointed a sub-commi- 
ttee with Major Attlee, which recommended 
after thorough investiggtion, the creation 
of a separate province for Orissa. 
Shri Krushna Chandra Gajapati Narayan 
Deo, the Maharaja of Parlakimedi, proceed 
to London to plead for a separate Orissa 
Province at the Round Table Conference. 
His mission was Successful. The Govern- 
ment of India constituted the Orissa 
Boundary Committee, with Samuel 0’ 
Donne! as Chairman, to review the boun- 
dary line of the prposed Orissa province. 
The Committee submitted its report on 
April 19, 1932. The white Paper, published 
in 1933, proposed to create two new 
provinces, Sind and Orissa. But the boun- 
dary proposed for the province of Orissa 
(it excluded Parlakimedi), did not satisfy 
the Legitimate aspirations of the Oriyas. 
When the matter was under consideration 
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It was formed by bringing - 


before the Joint Pariiamentary Committee, 
a seven member delegation under the 
leadership of Maharaja Parlakimedi, met the 
Secretary of State and explained the posi- 
tion. Again in 1934, the Maharaja went to _ 
London and pleaded for the transfer of 
Parlakimedi to Orissa. Finally, however, the 
Joint Select Committee recommended a 
separate province of Orissa, which they 
thought would be “the most homogenous 
province in the whole of British India, both 
racially and linguistically”. The «total area 
of the new province was 32,695 square 
miles. The Government of India (Constitu- 
tion of Orissa) Order, 1936 was issued in 
March, and the new province of Orissa 
came into existence on April 1, 1936. The 
message of King Edward VIII. 


Professor of History 
Utkal University. 


“The long cherished and natural desire 
of the Oriya people to be reunited after 
centuries of dependence upon other 
administrations is thus fulfilled. It is 
may hope and expectation that the 
new province will draw inspiration from 
the past and will prove worthy of the 
historic tradition of the holy land of 


Orissa”. 
~ 


The creation cf a separate province, the 
first linguistic state of India. ushered ina 
new era. The integration of the Oriya- 
speaking Princely states, which followed 
independence, transformed the _ political, 
economic and cultural course of Orissa. 


—-OxO— 
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SS REM EEE SSeS NLS 


LOST OBJECTS 


Shri Jayanta Mahapatra 


“AEBS SOAS SANS NOTRE 


LAN 


Woy does October 
lay a hand on my knee— 
promises lest, move, 
the darkness in the soul’s Mirror 
crackle like a trodden leaf ? 
| look around my high place, 
into lost things, stricken objects. 
1 am unable to pull the door open. 
The quiver of lurid miles 
dribbles on my feet. 


elief of a mother 


The quiet b 
sacred trees. 


still lights uP the 
What do | keep reaching for ? 
The real miracle could fossil 
my life inside a breath. 


All this time 


we have wished to change lives 


going past some beginning 
towards a misused end, 
touch the wounded ground. 
where the mysterious stones of earth 
lie embedded, 
to proceed beyond the homage to them, 
the bearing of strained men 
who can live 
neither in the world 


nor out of it. 
My memory demands happenings, 


even those that materialize 
out of thin air: 

the equation of burning lava 
levels the dreams in the rock. 
Can anything measure 


the immolation of time 
iting’s nest ? 


The huge bird we‘ve been waiting for 
hasn‘t yet settled into it. 

Absorbing the limpid_ starlight, 

| begin to feel the guilty joy 

of uprooting granite 

and austere dead men, 

exploring fear and torment. 

The objects | didn’t find now, 

the image of my nature, 

are all against me. 
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The Breken Soliloquy of Sun 


Ill 


Shri Prasanna Patsani 


eo 
G =e 


Konark a living mansion of sun 
a door of unique consciousness 
two men replica of two nefves 
Ida and Pingala, a cool breath for shield 
and a warm breath for sword 
coherent for the spirit of war. 
Two eyes pour the two devotees 
aloft the two nerves. Women two, 
whispering like two ears 
Rishi’s two eye brows and two women 
like the lips. Adhering the sun 
Chhaya and Sagyan two wives 
Drawing his motive, Gayatri and Sabitri 
d the three linings surro unding- 


live aroun 
owledge 


Sun beyond goes in kn 
Satwa-Rajas and Tamas. 
Prajapati stands a mantra 
for left motion of 
Vishnu for right. 
set music of yogini 
and the grandeur S 


shoulder 

Females they 

s for Tantrapitha 
hapes a century. 


| Four faces of Prajapati 

| Covered with print of Yuga 
agile with whiskers and beard 
Vishnu having four hands 
with all his four disciples 
sit at lotus feet. 

Pollen grains set 4 music 0 
performa 
rotica 


¢ creation. 


j Music the lady 
| a sensual warmth of e 
ind 


a pressing upon th 
and beating t Nn a 
Fairies they move with garlan 
a glory of heaven. 


Gandharba becomes a banner 

a flow of the art dives 

in the pages of history. 

Shiva alofts the head 

lock its frenzied in the churning 
a serpentine thread witnessing. 
Shiva calm in the theory 

the black colour adorning Kali 
in air the dance of lighting 
seems a lady of fickleness. 
Agni (Fire), the chastity of earth 
Sun the soul of sky weave 

the nerve of universe. 


The keen hand plagued 

and patched up his affection 

the tear of his love to the stone. 
A gap of twelve year closed 

to the red line of dawn. 

Konark Closed in front 

greived for Dharma, like 

a Cloud jumping to the ocean 

a close to the face of sun. 


Kaliyuga spreads its venom 
glaze the layer of granites below 
a politeness of a tough lady 
the floor descends to the north. 

A picture of elephant Konark prints 
Of front leg up, the foam in its face 
the warmth of devotion 

the foot below in the mouth 

a crocodile, feels its anxieties 

The lotus inverse in scene : 
measures the moment of yug, 

God appears like the Sun 


nearing this the timid fo 
dear and here, = 


A silt in the verandah 
an elephant feeds 


ent so ithi 
(h skdse tooth ngs flow within. 


* two. elepha 
a ae dried in bloog. i“ 
a gleam of Sun in; 
nN inits b 
Moon awakens a a 
trom Prayer of Clouds, 
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Sometimes a moon a lady 
experiences the sense 

with the saree of twelve months. 
A touch with the loving sea 
across my mind bears 

for the new moon leaps my head. 
Shamba bowing the sun 

a sword with dignity 

a shield for curse, the devotion. 


He feels a sweet of devotion 
the scandal carrying of lord sun 
like affection comes from 

the warmth of the bone 
polished the leve! of flesh. 

He lifts a floor of leaf 

Siva mantra deeply hidden 

in the renunciation of Sati. 
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From the Editor 


pais ocutececacucecasesesetetetetatatetateretatatatutateteteres 


The March-April issue of “ORISSA REVIEW” comes out as a Special “ORISSA DAY” 


Issue. 
The first of April every year brings joy and hope to every Oriya. 

passed since British Parliament recognised the Cultural and Ethnic enti 

people. The joy is in the memory of the sweetness of fulfilment of a cherished dream 


The hope is for the future, unexplored and Pregnant with possibilities. ORISSA REVIEW. 
welcomes this opportunity to greet all Oriyas again. 


The Energy crisis has enveloped the world s: 
developing countries are ina crisis. New and alternate sources of energy have to be 
explored if civilisation is to exist. Shri J. B. Patnaik, Chief Minister, in his article “ENERGY 
CRISIS & ITS SOLUTION” has exhorted the Scientists and administrators to look for a 
solution in the existing parameters of the State. 


wiftly since 1973. The undéveloped and 


Hon’‘ble Chief Justice of the Orissa High Court, Shr 
of Rule of Law in Orissa in “The Red B 
in a massive building of Red Colour 
High Court of Orissa. 


Hic i R. N. Misra, has traced the history 
uilding at Cuttack’, The Orissa High Court is located 


at Cuttack and colloquially the Red Building means the 


In our attempts to grow, the contri 
Combining bread and milk. The coconut can became the gs 
the living standard of the State. Shri Basudey Mohapatra 
knowledgeable and practice—oriented ar be of 


Ste onan Chain po irgn 


ee eae ete oe 
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